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PREFACE 

This Manual is for the use of teachers. While primarily intended 
for use in public schools, the course is equally useful for class or 
individual work of the private teacher of vocal or instrumental music. 

The seven years' course is planned especially for the grades, al- 
though the work is entirely practical for normal and high school 
classes. In the grades, tone and rhythm is only one feature of the 
work in music. Special classes in normal, high or private schools may 
complete the course in one year if properly qualified to begin the 
subject. The activity prescribed in the following pages will give the 
pupil a " tonal vocabulary " without which he is helpless in the attempt 
to read. The aural recognition of the scale tones combined in simple 
phrases, together with the development of the sense of rhythm, must 
precede all attempts to read the tone language. Primary reading is 
chiefly the recognition of symbols. These symbols, whether they be 
those of music or of the mother tongue, represent a part of the vocab- 
ulary which the reader already has and can use orally. The attempt 
to teach a child to read music before he can recognize the simplest oral 
expression, is on a par with the attempt to read English before he can 
think or speak the language. 

As soon as the pupil gains a reasonable facility in oral expression 
through rote singing, he has a basis for the acquirement of a definite 
working knowledge of tone and rhythm. 

It is vitally important that the rote singing shall also establish the 
habit of using the light, flutelike head tone which is at once the charm 
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and the safeguard of children's singing. The most important qualifi- 
cation in teaching singing to children is the ability to get and maintain 
this musical tone quality. 

A series of Music Writing Books to be used by the pupil, accompany 
the Manual, beginning with the third year. 

Part I of the Manual contains the material for the first three grades. 

Part II contains the material for the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
grades. 

HoLLis Dann 

Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, February i, igi2 
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INTRODUCTION 

The study of tone and rhythm, also called musical dictation, in- 
cludes ear training and eye training. The subject matter of music, 
both tonal and rhythmic, is learned most readily and effectively through 
dictation. Therefore, this subject is of first importance. 

Language study properly begins with oral expression. Children 
gain wonderful facility in oral expression of the mother tongue solely 
by imitation. With favorable opportunity, a child of six years has 
learned to use the speaking voice freely and easily and possesses a large 
vocabulary which he employs with intelligent discrimination. 

Because of the mastery of oral expression, gained entirely by imita- 
tion, children learn to read in a marvelously short time, often reading 
several books during the first school year. The problem in primary 
reading is to learn to recognize the symbols representing words already 
known. 

A large majority of the children who enter school at five or six years 
of age, have used the tone language very little, if at all. 

Inasmuch as the subject matter of music is learned through the ear, 
imitative oral training is vitally essential in the study of music. 

The first step, therefore, is to acquire facility in oral expression by 
means of rote singing. 

Through the singing of rote songs, the pupil learns : 

I. The use of the singing voice, selecting from the unnumbered, 
varjdng tones used in speech, a certain few definite and sustained tones 
known as the scale. 
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2. The exclusive use of these sustained tones combined with varying 
meters and rhythms, forming melodies. 

3. The application of words to the melodies. 

4. The practical use of this new material in songs, resulting in free 
oral expression of words and music. 

All these things are possible through the singing of songs by imita- 
tion, just as it is entirely practical and not unusual for a child of six 
years to learn to speak the mother tongue, or a foreign language, cor- 
rectly, even fluently, with no training aside from that which is received 
from constantly imitating those who speak the language correctly. 

With children in the first grade, not less than two months should be 
devoted entirely to rote singing and to the elimination of monotones. 
The Latin syllables should be introduced as an additional stanza to 
scale songs and carefully taught to each pupil. 

Supplementing this purely imitative training, the preparation for 
music reading involves the gaining of a definite conception of the 
scale tones, enabling the learner to think in the tone fanguage. It is 
here that the work in dictation begins. 



FIRST YEAR — NOVEMBER 

The pitch of the exercises in this Manual is adapted to classes of 
children in the primary grades. Every teacher should be provided with 
a chromatic pitch pipe which should be used whenever an exercise or 
song is to be sung. The compass and pitch of the material through- 
out this Manual have been very carefully considered. 

The teacher or supervisor who considers the compass too wide or the 
pitch too high, is urged to give the matter careful study and investiga- 
tion before lowering the pitch. With young pupils the compass and 
pitch of the material is one of the most important factors in maintain- 
ing acceptable tone quality. Intolerable tonal conditions are sure to 
prevail where children are allowed to sing constantly with the lower 
voice. Irreparable injury is inflicted upon children's voices in many 
systems of schools, by supervisors and teachers who ignorantly cul- 
tivate the pernicious and almost incurable tone quahty so common in 
the public schools. 

Yet it is entirely possible and practicable for any good teacher of 
reading who is not tone deaf, to learn to teach singing successfully and 
to preserve the naturally beautiful quality of children's voices. Since 
the methods of training adult voices are not applicable to children's 
voices, the ordinary vocal teacher is not a safe guide in this matter. 
Only the successful and expert teacher of children is qualified to train 
teachers in this, the most important and most difficult side of public 
school music teaching. 

Teachers are urged to make every effort to learn how to acquire and 
preserve the beautiful, flutelike tone peculiar to children. The approxi- 
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mate compass during the first year, should be from E flat, first line, to 



F sharp, fifth line of the treble clef 



P 



If the teacher can- 



not sing the higher tones, she should learn to do so. Every contralto 
can learn to produce a light, thin tone in the upper register, and 
should never use, any other quaUty when singing for children. For 
normal and high school classes which include basses and tenors and 
voices that are changing and unsettled, a lower pitch will be found 
preferable, and the keys should be changed accordingly. 

Constant care should be exercised to secure a proper position of the 
body and an easy, natural and flexible use of the lower jaw, tongue and 
lips. 

The scale has been introduced as an additional stanza of a scale song. 
When the class can sing the scale easily and rapidly, the following 
exercises should be thoroughly learned. They should be presented in 
much the same manner as a rote song is taught. The mastery of these 
scale exercises will result in the automatic use of the syllable names. 
The importance of this step can hardly be overestimated. 

The sequential character of the exercises will soon be evident to the 
singers, who will quickly learn to complete the series without assistance. 

The tempo, while moderate at first, should be gradually quickened 
until the exercises can be sung rapidly and freely. Eventually the 
series should be sung by the pupils individually. 
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FIJiST YEAR 




DECEMBER 

Oral Dictation 

Providing the preceding work has been properly done, the class will 
readily recognize groups of tones sung to a neutral syllable or played 
upon the piano. 

Each group should be sung as one phrase, in a moderately rapid 
tempo, always with light head tones. 

Every teacher, whether soprano or contralto, tenor or bass, should 
acquire an easy and free use of the upper tones when singing for chil- 
dren, always avoiding loud, harsh, or strident tones. Example is 
infinitely more effective than precept in this matter. No class of 
children will produce beautiful tones while under the influence of bad 
tone production on the part of the teacher. 

This is equally true of the speaking voice. Hence it is important 
that the teacher should cultivate a mellow, musical, pleasant speaking 
voice, avoiding the shrill, high-pitched, rasping voice so often heard 
in the school room. The quality of the speaking voice vitally affects 
the singing voice, and vice versa. 

The teacher should not sing with the class. 

Oral tonal dictation is conducted in the following manner: 

After sounding the key tone, the teacher sings a group of tones to a 
neutral syllable, thus: 



i 



p 



~=7~ 



I 



Loo loo loo loo loo loo loo 



The class responds with the syllables: 
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Do ti la sol la tt do 



^^^=^E=^^ 



Individual recitation should be a regular feature of the daily work 
in dictation, just as it is in the reading class. 

Individual recognition of the material given below will enable the 
class: 

1. To discriminate between an ascending and a descending group 
of scale tones. 

2. To recognize do re do and do ti do. 

Each pupil should master these two points. This is very important. 

The exercises may be taken first in the order here given. Later, 
they should be given without reference to this order, the more difficult 
ones daily. 



Material for Oral Tonal Dictation 
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JANUARY 
Meter and Rhythm 

Through the singing of songs, the class has become unconsciously 
familiar with different kinds of measure and with simple rhythms. 
It is now time to learn to recognize two and three part measure. 

Experienced teachers have found that some physical manifestation 
of the beat is essential if the best results are to be obtained. It is best 
that the movement be uniform. To secure uniformity, each pupil 
places the right hand on the desk, with the third, fourth and fifth 
fingers curved under as for penmanship, indicating the beat by an easy, 
vertical movement of the index finger, the end of the finger touching 
the desk at each beat. Accented beats are indicated by a greater 
pressure of the finger upon the desk. Pupils should not be allowed 
to beat with the entire hand or, arm. Time will be saved and progress 
accelerated if the teacher makes sure that each pupil marks the meter 
correctly, and that daily practice is given until the habit of beating is 
formed. The proper idea of accent is one of impulse rather than force; 
of a motor rather than of a hammer. 

Beating and counting by twos and threes, is one way to begin mark- 
ing the meter. While the class is marking the tempo, the teacher sings 
a few measures of a simple melody, and the pupils try to discover the 
meter. The accent should be rather strongly marked. The class may 
beat while singing a stanza of a rote song, trying, meanwhile, to dis- 
cover the meter. 

Oral Tonal Dictation 

The teacher sings the exercise with loo or coo and the class responds 
by singing with the syllables. The words " Up or down? " printed 
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over the exercises, are to remind the teacher to ask this question. 
Many children are unable at first to discriminate between ascending 
and descending groups. 

The word " again " spoken by the teacher, directs the pupil to repeat 
the exercise. This is the simplest way of singing the interval repre- 
sented by the first and last tones. Hence, by singing all such groups 
of tones twice, the singing of larger intervals is begun. 



Material tor Oral Tonal Dictation 
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Up, or down ? Up, or down ? 

3 How many tones ? 4 Again 
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FEBRUARY 

Music Reading 

To place a melody before a pupil and expect him to sing it at sight 
before he has a clear notion of the scale tones, is no less unreasonable 
than to expect him to read a sentence in the mother tongue without 
knowing the words employed. The aim of the preceding steps has 
been to gain a definite knowledge of the scale tones. Eye training may 
now begin. 

The vital matter in elementary reading is the power to get the thought 
from the representation. 

The reader must actually hear the tones and sense the rhythm by 
silent singing before he is permitted to sing aloud. Individual recita- 
tion is quite as essential to success in learning to read music as it is 
in learning to read any other language. 

Sight singing under the direction of a skillful teacher, is quite as 
educative, quite as beneficial from the standpoint of mental discipline, 
as is any other subject in the primary curriculum. Sight singing de- 
mands mathematical accuracy of thought and instantaneous trans- 
formation of thought into oral expression. 

The reading at sight of words and music demands the simultaneous 
interpretation of two languages. It is obviously wise, with young 
children at least, to confine the sight reading to one language at a time 
until power is gained to get the thought from both representations 
simultaneously. 

That words are necessary in order to sustain interest in music, is a 
fallacious theory. Real and lasting interest in music can best be 
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aroused and sustained by gaining the power to think tone and sense 
rhythm and meter. The power to " get the thought " in a musical 
phrase from the representation and to give it oral expression, together 
with the ability to write what is heard, are sources of genuine interest 
and enthusiasm. The teacher who cannot or does not interest pupils 
in these vital elements, fails in a most important particular. Words 
are not music, neither have they any mysterious power to assist in the 
reading of music. Music with words is not always inspired; neither 
is music without words necessarily dry or uninteresting. 

Teachers who attempt to teach beginners to read the two languages 
together, only develop " guessers " and " followers." By introducing 
words too soon, the pupil is deprived of the opportunity to think the 
tones, for it is the syllable name that assists the beginner in his tone 
thinking, and the beginner cannot think words and syllables at the 
same time. 

Written Tonal Dictation 

The teacher should be provided with a good staff liner. All char- 
acters and sj^mbols should be named by the teacher as she draws them. 
No further drill upon symbols is necessary or desirable. 

After the sta£f and clef have been drawn, the teacher sings the major 
scale from C descending, using a neutral syllable. The class responds, 
singing the syllable names. The teacher places the notes upon the 
blackboard, then sings the scale while pointing to the notes. 



i 
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e^ ^ ^ 

Do ti la sol fa mi re do 
The class then sings as the teacher points. 

After drawing the staff and clef again, the teacher sounds F (fifth 
line) on the pitch pipe, and sings the scale descending, to the syllable 
loo. The class responds, singing the syllables. As the flat is placed on 
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the third line, the teacher says, " This is a flat; when the flat is on 
the third line of the staff, do is on the fifth line. The scale is now 
written this way:" 



i 
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II 



Do ti la sol fa mi re do 

Again the teacher sings and points to the notes, and again the class 
sings as the teacher points. In the same manner, other groups of tones 
are sung and written, for example: 
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Do ti la ti do Do ti la sol la ti do 

The next step is to have the pupil write. The teacher draws the 

: Jt = 



staff and places the do thus: ^p 



The teacher sings do ti do and asks, " Who will write? " Each pupil 
should learn to write the simple scale groups which he recognizes 
and sings. The notes should be made quickly with a free arm motion, 
and the chalk held nearly flat against the board, thus avoiding the dis- 
agreeable, squeaking noise so common with blackboard writing. 

No key should be used exclusively. Various keys should be em- 
ployed, the teacher always placing the do. 

Material for Written Tonal Dictation 

The teacher sings with the syllable loo, the pupil responds, singing 
the syllable names and then writes the exercise on the blackboard. 
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Material for Oral Tonal Dictation 

The teacher sings with a neutral syllable. The pupil responds, 
singing the syllable names. 
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MARCH 

Written Metric Dictation 

The teacher should remember: 

1. That the rhythmic sense is quite as essential as tone perception 
in music reading. 

2. That many pupils are just as deficient in the ability to appreciate 
meter and rhythm as the monotones are in the power to match tones. 

3. That regular and systematic practice is necessary to awaken and 
develop the sense of rhythm. 

The uncertainty with which the problems of meter and rhythm are 
commonly presented, naturally and inevitably results in a like indefinite- 
ness and weakness on the part of the pupil. The expression, " It is 
the time that bothers me," reveals the usual condition among readers 
of music. Since the problems of meter and rhythm are few and com- 
paratively simple, this unfortunate condition is entirely unnecessary 
and disappears wherever there is a teacher who presents this side of 
the subject clearly and definitely. 

The rhythmic sense may be developed in various ways outside of 
the music class. Marching, dancing, and various games are quite as 
effective as singing in awakening a feeling for rhythm. 

It is assumed that the class has had daily practice in beating two 
and three part measure, and in recognizing the meter of simple songs. 

This oral training is now to be supplemented by the representation 
of meter and rhythm. 

The following phrases are to be placed upon the blackboard without 
bars or meter signature. 

17 
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Before singing the phrase, the teacher asks the class to try and find 
the kind of measure as they beat; that is, to discover whether the 
measure is " in twos " or " in threes " and which tones are strong. She 
then sings the melody to the syllable loo, and the class responds, 
singing the syllable names. 

A pupil volunteers to indicate the accented beat with a dash, thus: 



i^ 



=t= 



I 



The bars are then placed, including the double bar at the end; also 
the upper figure (2) in the meter signature. 

It is a trite rule of teaching that the pupil should not be told what 
he can readily discover for himself. The habitual breaking of this 
rule is poor teaching, destructive alike to interest and attention. In 
this written dictation, for example, the skillful teacher will lead the 
pupil to discover several things, besides the kind of measure, viz. — 

1. The place and use of the bar. 

2. The significance and use of the double bar. 

3. The meaning of the upper figure in the measure signature. 
When the representation is complete, some one will volunteer to sing, 

or the whole class may sing, always after opportunity has been given 
to " get the thought " by silent singing. 



Material for Written Metric Dictation 

Note. It will be observed that this written metric dictation in- 
cludes oral tonal dictation, the pupil recognizing and singing the tones 
before he represents the accent and meter. 
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Material for Oral Tonal Dictation 
Heretofore the first of each group of tones has been Jo. By listening 
to the group as a whole, the pupil will learn to recognize the first tone 
when it is other than do. The class should sound do before the teacher 
sings. 
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Material por Written Tonal Dictation 

The teacher should draw the staff, place the clef, key signature, and 
the note representing do. After the writing is completed, the groups 
should be sung, the pupil first having opportunity to " get the 
thought " before he sings aloud. 
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APRIL 

Oral Tonal Dictation 

The teacher should sing with a neutral syllable and the pupil respond, 
singing the syllable names. Individual recitation should be carried 
on as practiced in the reading class. 

I Bo 2 3 



fe: 
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Oral Metric Dictation 

( Combined with Oral Tonal Dictation ) 

The phrases should be sung by the teacher to a neutral syllable and 
with a strong accent, the pupils listening and beating. The pupils 
still marking the tempo, respond by singing with the syllables and 
trying to discern the meter. Individual and class recitation should be 
alternately employed. 



i 



1 Do 
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i 
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-(=!■ fi2_ 



-& (=5= 
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t=4=t 
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Material for Written Tonal Dictation 

To be written on the blackboard by the pupil after he has recognized 
and sung the tones. 

\Do J ^^__ 3 



-iS>- 
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6 Do 



-y=> ^- 
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l£2Z 
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i 
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W- 
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1^ 
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MAY 

Material for Oral Tonal Dictation 

The teacher sings to the syllable loo. The pupils respond, singing 
the syllable names. 

,1^0 2 3 4 



i 



-f^— l—'^- "^ <n Y /■:> t-s ^, c^ \^,j=i ,, ,, <n . 
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f^ o ^ :gs=lz=as:z _ r a rs 



f^ a 
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/a I — 7s rs zsc 



^"^ ^:=g— 5=^ 
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Material for Written Tonal Dictation 

To be written on the blackboard by the pupil after he has recognized 
and sung the tones. 

\ Do 2 3 
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Oral Metric Dictation 

The teacher should sing the following songs with a marked, swinging 
rhythm, taking care to avoid indicating the accent. The class will 
beat and listen carefully, trying to discern the meter. During the 
month, each of the excerpts, and other familiar songs in two and three 
part measure, should be employed in this way. 

AMERICA 
1 

* 



i 



Bi 



^ 



* 



^ 



l\-^. 



o — »i- 



My coun-try, 'tis of thee, Sweet land of lib - er - ty, Of thee I sing. 



m 



HOW can I LEAVE THEE 
,2 



i 



-=^=W- 



* — 4- 



^^ 



How can I leave thee 1 How can I from thee part 1 Thou on - ly 
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i 



^ 



X 



-^m 



hast my heart, Sis ter, be - lieve. Thou hast this soul of mine 



i 



r^^^ .u^^ 



1" — p- — ^— * 



^ 



W- 



^^^=s^ 



So close - ly bound to thine, No oth-er can I love,Save thee a- lone. 



STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 



i 



V^ r> 



l Y ^ J 



* 



Oh 1 say, can you see by the dawn's ear - ly light, What so 



i 



3: 



^- 



X 



proud - ly we hailed at the twi-light's last gleam - ing ? 



YANKEE DOODLE 
4 



^ 



^=ft 



3? 

1. Father and I went down to camp, A long with Cap 'n 

2. And there I saw a cop - per gun Large as a log of 



i 



r-^-jLhu ^ 



r- 



^ i~vw — ^ 



-^ — *- 



^=t^=t= 



kzzt 



^=Er 



Good- in'. And there we saw the men and boys. As thick as has-ty pud -din', 
ma -pie; They tied it to a lit - tie cart, A load for fa-ther's cat - tie. 



i 



^^^^ 



i 



Yan - kee Doo - die, keep it up, Yan - kee Doo - die dan dy, 



i 



dc 



W- 



^ 



I 



Mind the mu - sic and the step, And with the girls be ban - dy. 
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DIXIE 
5 



^; 



^^^ 



^ 



^=*^^^^^^ 



wish I was in de land ob cot - ton, Old times dar am 



t^^Q:^ i=£ 



m. 



not for -got- ten, Look a - way, look a -way, look a -way, Dix-ie land. 



JOHN BROWN HAD A LITTLE INDIAN 
6 



1^- 



^ 



^ 



-^ 



John Brown had 



lit 



tie 



In dian, John Brown 



^ 



=^ 



m^ 



^^m 



w 



had a lit tie In - dian, John Brown had a lit - tie In - dian. 



^^E^=| 



One 



lit - tie In - dian boy. 



One lit - tie, two lit tie, 
Ten lit - tie, nine lit tie. 



^^g 



w 



=^ 



three lit tie In dians. Four lit tie, 
eight lit tie In dians. Seven lit tie. 



five lit tie, 
six lit tie, 



^ 



^ 



:*: 



six lit tie In dians, Seven lit tie, eight lit tie, 
five lit tie In dians, Four lit tie, three lit tie, 



m 



fe 



^^^ 



1 



nine lit tie In dians, Ten lit tie 'In 
two lit tie In - dians, One lit - tie In 



dian boys, 
dian boy. 



JUNE 

Oral Tonal Dictation 

The pupil sings, using the syllable names, after recognizing the tones 
sung by the teacher to a neutral syllable. 

1. 2 
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15 
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^^ 



ffSl 
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sSMe 
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:^r 



S^ 



Written Tonal Dictation 

The teacher should draw the staff, place the clef, key signature, and 
the note representing do. After the pupils have completed the writing, 
the groups should be sung, the pupil first having opportunity to " get 
the thought " before he sings aloud. 

1 „ 2 3 4 
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SECOND YEAR 
INTRODUCTION 

The teacher should not forget that this tone and rhythm study is 
only one side of the work in primary music. The development which 
comes from the singing of songs is vitally important. Without this, 
the training in music is one-sided and mechanical. Only through the 
proper singing of suitable songs wiU a love and appreciation of the beau- 
tiful in music be awakened and cultivated. It is also by means of song 
that the rhythmic and tonal sense is quickened and developed. 

It is all-important that correct habits of tone production be acquired 
during the first year in school, and that the head tone which is so de- 
lightful in children's singing, shall be preserved and not allowed to 
deteriorate. To attain this vitally important result, the teacher must 
maintain the same standard in all the singing. The tone quality 
should be just as good for the singing of the dictation and sight reading 
material as for the rote songs. The teacher must have the ability to 
discriminate between good and bad tone production, and the skill to 
eliminate bad tonal conditions. Any successful teacher who is not 
tone deaf, has the capacity to learn to do this, but it requires special 
training under an expert, and cannot be gained from reading only. 

All who teach singing to children should know, and never for one 
moment forget: 

1. That before maturity, children should sing with the light, flute- 
like, head voice, common to all normal children. 

2. That the thick, heavy, lower voice should be used sparingly or 
be avoided altogether. 
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3. That music teaching in the public schools where a harsh, strident, 
throaty, unmusical and unpleasant tone is tolerated, does more harm 
than good and is a positive menace to the voices of children. 

4. That it is the solemn duty of every teacher who attempts to teach 
singing to children, to prepare herself to give safe and intelligent in- 
struction. 

5. That in the matter of tone production, example is stronger than 
precept, and, therefore, the quality of tone used by the teacher, both 
in the singing class and throughout the day, is an important factor in 
producing good or bad results. 

6. That owing to its technical character, vocal music in the schools 
requires skillful supervision, without which it is extremely unwise to 
make any attempt to teach the subject. 



SEPTEMBER 

The following material in oral and written tonal dictation is in the 
nature of a review, and is intended to overcome the inertia resulting 
from the long vacation. 

The teacher sings with the syllable loo. The pupil responds, sing- 
ing the Latin syllables. (Never allow the pupil to answer by speaking 
the syllable names. It is the tone, not the name, that is most im- 
portant.) 

Material for Oral Tonal Dictation 
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A more intimate knowledge of the scale should now be acquired. 
The pupil should gain the power to sing the scale, or any part of the 
scale, with a frequent change in the pitch of do. 

In giving Series A, on the following page, the teacher sounds do (E flat, 
fourth space), and directs the pupils to sing do ti la sol fa, and to hold 
the last tone. While they sustain the Ja, she directs them to call the 
tone do and to sing do re mi fa sol. 

The syllable is now changed to do (E flat) and the class directed to 
sing do ti la ti do. The last tone should be the same pitch as the first. 
While the class holds the last tone, the teacher sounds E flat again to 
test the pitch. 

(The representation is for the teacher only.) 
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Series A: 
Teacher. — 

" Sing do, ti, la, sol, fa. Sing, do, re, mi, fa, sol. Sing do, ti, la, ti, do." 

Call this tone Do. Call this tone Do. 



i 



i2=22Z 
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:sg=g^o f^ €s '^ 
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Pupils must be led to think the scale from the new pitch before they 
sing. They will soon realize that the solution depends entirely on the 
power to think the scale from the new starting place, and that the most 
important point is the relation of the tones to each other. 

In the same manner as above, the teacher will direct and the class 
will sing as follows: 

Series B: (By direction as in Series A.) 



do 



i 



la 



i 



mt 



sol 



Z^=S2Z 
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~g=^ 
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do 
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do 
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do 
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sol 

Its 



do 
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Series C: (By direction, as in Series A and B.) 



sol 
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la 
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mt 
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Series D : (By direction, as in Series A, B and C.) 
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m. 
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This, and all other problems in ear training, should be presented 
orally first, as before directed. This oral work should be followed by 
singing from the representation, the teacher directing with a pointer, 
using the scale written on the chart or blackboard with the different 
signatures, thus: 



1= 



isz 



^ a - o r 



•s^ 



i^^^^i 



4 



-■s^-g=>- 



rs^ 



^^^^^^ 



^—^-1^ 



l Y ^^ ^-^ -^ 



iS—'^ 



^^^^^m 



^—ZS—^XS 



i 



m^^=ii=^ m ^ 



The material given orally in Series A, B, C and D, may be sung from 
these different representations of the scale, the teacher using a pointer 
and changing from one key to another, the class sustaining the tone 
and changing the syllable as before. 

Blackboard Writing 
There will be found some pupils in the class who do not write well 
on the blackboard. The time usually given to written tonal dictation 
will this month be devoted to the improvement of the blackboard writ- 
ing. The teacher should insist: 
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1. That the chalk be held lightly between the thumb on the one side, 
and the first, second and third fingers on the other, and almost flat 
against the blackboard. (This will eliminate the disagreeable, squeak- 
ing noise.) 

2. That the notes, clef, signatures, bars, etc., be made with a rapid, 
free arm movement. 

3. That the hand does not rest against the blackboard. 

Much valuable time can be saved during the present and subsequent 
years by giving sufficient attention to the mechanical side of blackboard 
writing, to insure rapid, easy and legible work. 

The teacher should stimulate and encourage the pupil's ambition to 
write his name, and all written lessons, neatly and legibly. It is highly 
important that the teacher's work on the blackboard shall be worthy 
of imitation. It will surely be imitated whether good or bad. Hur- 
ried, scribbled, illegible blackboard writing by either teacher or pupil, 
is most unfortunate and ill-advised. 

After drawing a staff the entire length of the blackboard, send as 
many pupils to the board as can work comfortably, and direct the 
pupils at the desks to work with pen or pencil, and paper. 

Practice drawing the clef, beginning with a down stroke, thus: (i) 

C , another down stroke (2) / , ^ calling attention to the end- 
ing on the second line, stating that the clef was originally a letter g 
placed on the second line to locate the pitch g, and that the printers 
and engravers have gradually changed it to its present form in the 
effort to make it more ornamental. A few minutes' rapid practice by 
the entire class will result in marked improvement. 
Practice making the sharp, clearly stating the fact that the first one 



is always Y^ on the top line ^= and that the others are placed 
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by counting down four, and up five, each sharp a Httle to the right 



of the preceding one, thus: S; 



In Kke manner, practice making the flat. The first one is always 
B flat S^^^ on the third line, and the others are located by count- 
ing up four and down five, thus : SP^= 



Practice placing the meter signature, each figure filling two spaces, 
^ ^^^^fl^ ^B::i^=| Notes, rests, bars, etc., should be written rapidly 



and neatly, as a writing lesson. All of this work co-ordinates with 
the writing and drawing. Improvement in neatness and legibility of 
the music writing and in the freedom and facility of movement, will be 
equally helpful to the written lessons in arithmetic and language. 



OCTOBER 

Largkr Intervals 
( Skips ) 

It is assumed that the pupil can now hear the scale tones without 
audibly singing the scale. When he sees the representation, he hears 
(thinks) the tones. Or, if the teacher sounds do and asks him to sing 
the scale or a scale exercise silently, the thought is as definite as though 
he repeated to himself a line of a familiar poem. 

Therefore, the pupil can " read music," can " get the thought from 
the representation," just as definitely (and surely) as he can read a 
sentence in the mother tongue, but with the same limitations. He 
cannot and is not asked to read sentences containing new words, the 
sound and meaning of which he does not know. Likewise, he should 
not be asked to read melodies containing new intervals or rhythms, the 
sound and swing of which are unknown to him. 

In each language, the sight reading is limited to the vocabulary. 
As in Primary Reading, a mastery of the sounds of the vowels and con- 
sonants gives the power to pronounce new words, so in music, a mastery 
of the scale carries with it the power to recognize and sing new intervals. 

Rhythmic problems are to be deferred until the solution of the tonal 
problems is advanced. 

The main problem now is the mastery of larger intervals (skips). 
The pupil should be led to think of these as the scale with one or more 

tones omitted. For example, S=^^=s=| is simply P ^ ^^-'^- gi--^ with 

ti and la omitted. If a pupil fails to sing do sol correctly, he should 
correct the mistake by thinking the intervening tones. 
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The eye will now be used to aid the pupil; first, to learn to think the 
intervening tones; second, to acquire the habit of thinking of the skips 
as a part of the scale with one or more tones omitted. 

The material for interval study should be used as follows: 

1. Place several of the exercises on the blackboard. While the 
teacher points to the notes, half of the class sing all the tones, and half 
sing only from the large notes, singing the others silently. (Each 
division should do both ways alternately.) 

2. The class sing the tones represented by the large notes, firmly, and 
sing the tones represented by the smaller notes, softly. 

3. Sing the tones represented by the large notes and think the tones 
represented by the small notes. 

4. Two pupils (instead of the entire class) sing as directed above. 

5. Individual singing by the pupil as the teacher (or a pupil) points. 
The teacher will gradually quicken the movement of the pointer as the 
pupil is able to think the intervening tones more rapidly and surely. 

Material for Interval Study 
To be copied on the blackboard. 

1 Sloiuly and steadily 



% 



'm r-^-^^^-^-^^^-l- T~_ ., g^g^^^^=^^-^ 
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(Point to each note) 
9 
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Material for Oral Tonal Dictation 

The teacher sings with the syllable /oo. The pupil responds, 
singing the syllable names. 
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Written Tonal Dictation 
The pupil should now place the clef and the key signature, and the 
note representing do. The staff, clef and key signatures should be 
placed at the top of the blackboard and remain throughout the year 
in full view of the school, thus: 

C'ls Do G is Bo T> IS Do A is Do E is Do 
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If there is no available blackboard space, place the above on heavy 
manilla paper and hang on the wall. 

The teacher should avoid speaking of " the scales." The pupils 
know but one scale (not nine), which may begin on any line or space of 
the staff. " The scale from D," or " the scale from B flat," is the cor- 
rect expression to use. 

Exercises for Written Dictation 

To be used as follows: 

A staff is drawn on all available blackboard space, with various keys 
indicated, thus: 

G Bb AC Et? D 
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A pupil occupies each space at the board and places the key signa- 
ture indicated. After the teacher sings the exercise with a neutral 
syllable, each writes. After writing, a pupil is asked to sing the exercise 
he has written. 

• Drilling on signatures, or letters on the staff, apart from their prac- 
tical application, is unwise. Provided the teacher constantly names all 
terms and signs as she uses them, the pupil will learn the letters and 
signatures and all other signs used in musical notation, as he learns 
words, by using them in their proper connection. Furthermore, the 
pupil has a motive and interest in learning that for which he finds 
practical use. 

Written Tonal Dictation 

The material given below should be used as follows: 

1. A pupil recognizes and sings the group of tones sung by the 
teacher to a neutral syllable. 

2. The pupil places th? key signature and writes the exercise on the 
blackboard. 

3. After several groups have been written, a pupil sings them, always 
after opportunity is given to " get the thought " silently. 

Material for Written Tonal Dictation 
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Metric Dictation 

Each figure of the measure signature (measure sign) has a meaning 
entirely independent of the other. The upper figure shows the number 
of beats in the measure. The lower figure indicates the kind of note 
that has one beat. 

The material is to be used as follows: 

1. Place one or more of the melodies upon the blackboard, without 
bars or measure signaiture. 

2. Sing the melody to a neutral syllable while the pupils beat and 
try to discover the kind of measure. 

3. A pupil indicates the accent by placing a dash under the accented 
note. While doing this the pupil may count each measure audibly, 
and indicate with the chalk, how many beats each note and rest is to 
receive. The bars are then drawn and the measure signature placed, 
the pupil again counting. 

4. Use the melody for sight reading. 
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Material for Metric Dictation 
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It is of the greatest importance that children sing " in tune." Con- 
stant " flatting " the pitch results in the habit of wrong thinking .of 
the scale tones. If the class does not stay to the pitch, the first and 
most important duty of the supervisor and teacher is to discover and 
remove the cause of the difl&culty. " Keeping the pitch " is entirely 
practicable in school singing, provided certain essential conditions are 
maintained: 

1. The use of the light, flutelike " head " tone common to all normal 
children. 

2. Constant use of a chromatic pitch pipe. 

3. Prompt correction of false intonation (singing " out of tune "), 
and, therefore, avoidance of the habit of thinking the wrong pitch. 

Oral Dictation 

The use of the following series is intended to make clear to the class 
and to the teacher whether or not the singing is in tune. It will be 
noticed that the last tone is just an octave above or below the first. 

Series No. i. "_ (4) 

(l) /^ /, ^ (g ) (3) ??s Q ;»; (s) fk ^ a j T- ^%l 






The teacher sounds E on the pitch pipe and says: 
(i) " Sing do re mi and hold the last tone until you are directed to 
sing again." 
While the pupils hold the tone, she says: 
(2) " Call this tone do. 
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(3) Sing do re mi. 

(4) Call this tone do. 

(5) Sing do re mi. 

(6) Call this tone do." 

While this last tone (E) is held, the teacher sounds E on the pitch 
pipe. 

If the pupils are below the pitch it is clearly evident to all that do re mi 
has been falsely sung. 

Series No. 2. To be given in the same manner as No. i . 
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Series No. 3 
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Interval Studies 

See directions on page 40. 

Go slowly at first, and remember that the all-important object is to 
cause the pupil to think (sing silently) the intervening tones indicated 
by the small notes. Although the thinking of these intervening tones 
is of vital importance and is the key to all true progress, it is not at 
all difficult, provided the teacher conducts the exercise properly. ' 
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Take a slow, steady tempo at first. Later, the pupil will be able to 
sing the intervals more rapidly. Finally, the teacher will take a quicker 
tempo and point to the large notes only. 

Certain tones of the scale are closely related and strongly influenced 
by adjacent tones. For example, ti do are almost " welded together," 
their relation is so close. Ti very strongly leads to do. Likewise, ja 
has a strong tendency leading to mi. 

The pupil should be led to think of the two related tones as one idea. 

Interval Studies 
To be copied on the blackboard. 

Sing aloud the tones represented by the large notes. Sing silently 
(think) the tones represented by the small notes. 
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Sequential Scale Studies 

The following series of tone groups are sequential and should be com- 
pleted by the pupil after the teacher has called for one or two groups, 
as indicated. 

Each pupil should learn to sing both series rapidly and freely with 
the syllable names, singing each group as one thought, pausing to 
breathe between groups. Ti do are closely associated in each group. 

Teacher: " Sing do ti do. Sing do ti la ti do. Sing do ti la sol ti do.'' 

Series A: 
Teacher : "Sing, do ti do. Sing, do it la ti do. Sing, do ti la sol ti do." 
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Series B: 
Teacher : "Sing, do ti do, do re ti do, do re mi ti do." 
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Material for Oral Tonal Dictation 

The teacher sings with a neutral syllable. The pupil responds, 
singing the syllable names. 
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Written Tonal Dictation 

See directions for Written Tonal Dictation for October, page 43. 
Pupils at the blackboard will place the clef and key signature as 
indicated by the letter placed above each space. 
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Material for Written Dictation 
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Metric Dictation 

Only whole and half notes and the corresponding rests have thus far 
been employed in the representation. There is no vital objection to 
the use of the quarter note at the first representation. However, inas- 
much as the appreciation of note values is principally a matter of com- 
parison and therefore of judgment, it is obviously best to defer the 
multiplicity of note values until the pupil has developed somewhat, 
during the first year and part of the second. Inasmuch as the whole 
note is simpler to make, encourages freedom of movement in writing, 
and is also the logical unit of note values, it is employed in the first 
representations. The half note logically follows, and the two furnish 
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sufl&cient variety of notes for the simple rhythms so far employed. 
No difl&culty whatever will be found with the new representations un- 
less it be in the mind of the teacher. 

Stxidies in Rhythm 
Introduction of the Quarter Note and Quarter Rest 
Introduce the quarter note in the following manner: Draw three 
circles on the blackboard, dividing the second into two, and the third 
into four equal parts, thus: 






Lead the pupils to designate the first a whole circle; each of the parts 
in the second, a half circle; and each in the third, a quarter circle. 
Place in the first, a whole note, in the second, two half notes, and in 
the third, four quarter notes, thus: 






Counting one for each quarter, lead the pupils to discover how many 
counts should be given to the half and to the whole note. 

Let the pupils beat four part measure and sing to loo at the pitch 
=1, while the teacher points first to circle No. 3, then to No. 2, 
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No. I, etc. 
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In the same manner illustrate the relative values of the different rests, 
thus: 









Suggest that the whole rest is so heavy it sinks below the line, and 
that the quarter rest looks like a figure 7 reversed. 

By representing both notes and rests as illustrated above, and point- 
ing first to the notes and then to the rests, the comparative value of 
the rests may be fixed also. 

Beat and sing aloud for the notes; beat and count silently for the 
rests. 

At different times during the month, the material for Rhythm study 
will be placed on the blackboard and used as follows: 

The teacher sounds the key tone and directs the pupils to beat and 
sing the measure to which she points, using the syllable loo, and re- 
peating the measure until she points to another. Do not discontinue 
this until the pupil can go from a measure to any other without breaking 
the rhythm. 

This is a simple and effective way to fix in the mind the measure 
value of notes and rests. If the pitch indicated is used and care is exer- 
cised to keep a pure " head " tone, the practice will tend to improve 
the tone quality as well as to fix the note and rest values. 



Studies in Rhythm 
There are two beats in a measure. A quarter note has one beat. 
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Written Metric Dictation 
The material given below should be used as follows: 

1. Place upon the blackboard without bars or measure signature. 
(This should be done before the music period.) 

2. Sing with a neutral syllable, while the pupils beat and try to dis- 
cern the meter. (The teacher should be careful not to indicate the 
accent by any movement of the hand or body.) 

3. Direct a pupil to place a dash under the accented part of the 
measure and then place the bars and measure signature. 

4. Use the completed melodies for individual and class singing, first 
silently, then aloud. 

Material for Written Metric Dictation 
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There is a boat up - on a sea ; It nev - er stops for you and me. 



DECEMBER 

The supervisor or principal will provide a blank book in which the 
records suggested below may be entered and kept for future reference. 

Make a list of the names of the pupils in the class. After each name 
leave room for three columns, thus: 



Names 


(i) 
In tune? 


(2) . 

Oral Tonal 

Dictation 


(3) 

Written Tonal 

Dictation 


John Doe 


O.K. 


Oct. Nos. I, 2, 
3> 4, 5, 6. 7 


Nov. Nos. 3, 5, 
6, 7 and 9 


Richard Roe 


Flats the pitch 


Oct. I, 2 


Oct. I, 2, 3 



During the month, instead of doing advanced work, make a record of 
each pupil's standing, based upon three tests: 

1. Singing alone Series No. 2 of November Oral Dictation, page 48. 

2. Singing alone five or more oral dictation exercises selected from 
the October or November Series, pages 42 and 51. 

3. Singing and writing five written dictation exercises selected from 
the October or November Series, pages 44 and 51. 
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JANUARY 

The significance and individuality of each scale tone is due to its 
relational effect. The following tone groups will not be difficult for 
the pupils if they are led to think correctly. For example, the key 
tone is easily kept in mind. If the tone above (re), is closely associated 
in the mind with the key tone (do), then the two sounds, re do, are as 
easily recognized as the key tone alone. 

The dash over or under the note indicates a slight accent. 

The slur suggests the two tones to be " welded " together. 

Much of the material for oral tonal dictation is sequential. The 
teacher should encourage the pupil to form the habit of completing the 
sequence without direction. For example, the groups from 2 to 7 
inclusive, from 8 to 14 inclusive, from 20 to 26 inclusive, are sequential 
and after two groups are sung, may be completed by the pupil without 
help from the teacher. 

Oral tonal dictation may be sung by direction instead of by imitation. 
In directing No. i, the teacher sounds do on the pitch pipe and says: 
" Sing do re do." In giving No. 2, " Sing do ti re do." 

Sequential Scale Studies 
It is important that each singing pupil shall learn to sing these groups 
rapidly and freely. These studies are intended to give the pupil auto- 
matic use of the scale tones. Their use will be continued until the 
pupil can sing familiar melodies by syllable without the representation; 
that is, until the tones of familiar tunes are readily known to the 
pupil. He then really knows the scale. 

In the following series, re do are " welded " together as one thought, 
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Series A: 
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Material for Oral Tonal Dictation 
The teacher sings to the syllable loo; the pupil responds, singing the 
syllable names. 
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Perhaps the best way to determine the pupil's knowledge of the scale 
tones is the syllabizing of familiar tunes, without the representation. 
It is assumed that the pupils know the tune America. Allow all to try 
to sing the syllables. Do not be satisfied with the results until each 
singing pupil can syllabize the tune. Some of the pupils will have to 
learn the syllables to the tune by repeated singing. This is also valu- 
able scale study at this stage. 
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Written Tonal Dictation 

The teacher draws the staff on the blackboard (a staff liner is almost 
indispensable), and after sounding the do, sings with a neutral syllable, 

'^—,s-^-^=' o =..- =1 . A pupil responds by singing the syllables and 

writing the group of notes on the blackboard. After several groups 
have been written, another pupil is called upon to sing the entire series. 
The exercise may be varied in different ways: 

1. By several pupils writing at one time in different keys. 

2. By the entire class singing the different groups of tones. 
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3. By the pupil or the class singing while closing the eyes or looking 
away from the board. The last is a most excellent method, compel- 
ling the pupU to " think the tones " before singing. 
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Material for Written Tonal Dictation 
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Written Metric Dictation 

Before the lesson begins, one or two of the following melodies should 
be placed upon the blackboard, without bars or measure signature. 
The teacher will sing with a neutral syllable and with strong accent, 
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the pupils listening and beating. A pupil places a dash under the ac- 
cented note, afterward placing the bars and the upper figure of the 
measure signature. 

To do this, the pupil must discover the number of beats in each 
measure and the beat with which the exercise begins. He must also 
know the measure value of each note and rest employed. 

The pupil should form the habit of counting each measure as he 
locates the accent and places the bars. For the present the counting 
may be audible. 

When the representation is complete, a pupil or the entire class may 
sing, after having sung the melody silently. 



Material for Written Metric Dictation 
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(After No. 2 is completed and sung, the teacher will explain how 55 d — ss'i 
then substitute c? • for a <=* ) 
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Interval Studies 

The pupil's success in the singing of intervals depends upon his ability 
to think (sing silently) the scale tones. To gain this power has been 
the main object of the tonal dictation. The teacher should make sure 
that the pupils are interested in gaining this power. Without interest 
and enthusiasm, the greatest impetus to progress is lacking. 

The following material should be used as follows: After placing 
several groups of notes on the blackboard, the teacher directs the pupils 
to sing aloud as she points to the large notes, and to sing silently as she 
points to the small notes. 

If the pupil or class fails, allow one pupil only to sing the tones repre- 
sented by the small notes. Gradually quicken the tempo (speed) until 
intervals can be sung without pointing to the small notes. 

Interval Stxjdies 

2 
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Material for Oral Tonal Dictation 

The teacher sings with the syllable loo. The pupils respond, 
singing the syllable names. 

The mastery of the intervals in these groups will be hastened by the 
use of the Reveille as a song to be learned by syllable. 

Should the pupils find difficulty in recognizing the tones, the teacher 
may copy the groups on the blackboard and point to the small notes 
which she has inserted to represent the omitted scale tone. 

Material for Oral Tonal Dictation 
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Bugle Call, U. S. Army, "The Reveille" 

Interest the children in the Reveille, one of the United States Army 
Bugle Calls, by telling them a story or two concerning the use of the 
bugle calls. They will soon commit this one, and it is desirable that 
they should do so. 

The teacher will sing the melody with loo, a little at a time and 
slowly, at first. The pupils will respond, singing " by syllable." Use 
this Bugle Call until the class can sing it through rapidly from memory. 
Retain it as a song to be sung, with the syllable names. 

Bugle Call, U. S. Army, "The Reveille" 
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Studies in Rhythm 
Four Part Measure 

Presumably the class knows several rote songs in four part measure. 
Have a part of the class sing the song while the other part beat and 
count by fours. Call attention to the two accents, a strong accent 
with the first beat and a slight accent with the third beat. 

The teacher will sing the following melodies while the class beat and 
count by fours. 

MUSIC IN THE AIR 
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There's mu - sic in the air 



When the in-fantmornis nigh, And 
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faint its blush is seen 



On the bright and laugh-ing sky. 



HOW CAN I LEAVE THEE 
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How can I leave thee! How can I from thee part? 



ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT 



m 
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I 
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-S'-T- 



Sleep, my love, and peace at - tend thee. All through the night. 



Written Metric Dictation 

fe The material on the following page should be used as follows: 

I. Place one of the melodies upon the blackboard, without bars or 
I measure signature. 
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2. Sing (or play) the melody with a marked accent while the pupils 
beat and try to find (a) the kind of measure (whether it is two or three 
part) ; (b) the location of the first accented tone (whether the melody 
begins with the accented or the unaccented part of the measure). 

3. Direct a pupil to mark the accent with a dash, place the bars, 
not omitting the double bar at the end, and place also the measure sig- 
nature. Every pupil should be led to see clearly that the upper figure 
of the measure signature indicates the number of beats in the measure, 
while the lower figure indicates the note having one beat. At this stage, 
it is well to require the pupil to " think aloud " as he locates the accent, 
places the bars and measure signature. In | measure, for example, he 
will count "one, two, three," as he places the dash, and again as the bars 
are drawn. As the figure 3 is placed, the pupil says, " There are three 
beats in a measure," and as the 4 is made, "A quarter note has one beat." 
Both teacher and pupil should be able to " talk and chalk " simulta- 
neously. 

4. After the melody is complete, use it as a reading lesson. 

Material for Metric Dictation 
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After 5a is completed, represent 5b by erasing every other bar in 5a, 
and lead the pupils to see the necessity for the change in the measure 
signature. 

5b 
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After 6a is completed, represent 6b by erasing every other bar and 
changing the measure signature. 
6b 
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Oral Tonal Dictation 

If the class is inclined to fall from the pitch, begin the oral dictation 
each day with one of the series (A, B, C or D) given on page 50 of 
the Manual. See that every pupil sings all vowel sounds with the 
teeth apart. Singing e, for example, with the teeth closed, is evidence 
of very bad conditions and produces equally bad results. Relaxation 
of the jaw and tongue so that the mouth opens freely and easily is 
absolutely essential to safe singing. While the lips should always be 
rounded on and 00, they should never be puckered or made hard or 
rigid, but always kept soft and mobile. Any disfiguring of the face 
while singing is a sure sign of wrong conditions. The principle of relaxa- 
tion should be constantly applied to keep the muscles of the jaw, tongue 
and face, free and unrestrained. 

If a mistake is made in the intervals in using the material given 
below, the teacher should ask the pupil to think the omitted tones; if 
this does not correct the mistake, let him sing aloud the tones of the 
interval and the intervening tones. 

Material for Oral Tonal Dictation 

1 2 3 
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Nos. 27 and 28 should be sung daily until the pupil can sing them 
freely and rapidly from memory. 
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Written Tonal Dictation 

The problem of writing music is a mechanical one. It is simply a 
question of how to make the clefs, sharps, flats and notes, and knowing 
where to place the notes representing the tones. If the pupil fails, it 
is essential that the teacher shall clearly understand why he fails. 
Before attempting to write, the pupil has recognized and sung the tones 
to be represented. In order to write correctly, the pupil must be able: 

1 . To draw the clef (if necessary, copying from the clefs and signa- 
tures, always in sight in the room). 

2. To place the key signature (copied if necessary). 

3. To locate the do (from the copy if necessary). 

4. To place the notes of the exercise. 

Each pupil must learn to think the omitted tones as he represents 
skips. The teacher should patiently assist the slow pupil, remembering 
that this is the quickest and most effective method of teaching sight 
reading. 

The pupil must first know the tones when he hears them. The next 
step is to learn to recognize them when he sees the representation. In 
order to be of practical use, the recognition must be instantaneous. 
Hence the necessity of long and varied practice in writing and singing. 

Material tor Written Tonal Dictation 
1^2 3 
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Material for Written Metric Dictation 

One of the following melodies should be placed on the blackboard, 
without bars or measure signature, before the class is called. The 
teacher sings the melody, using a neutral syllable, while the pupils 
beat and endeavor to discover the meter. A pupil is called upon to 
place a dash under the accented part of the measure and then to place 
the bars and the measure signature, counting the measure as he writes, 
and explaining the meaning of the figures as he places them. The 
melody may then be used for sight reading. 



1 

-f %H^-H — - — ^ -p — *-- ,^— r — \ — ^ -^— '- T — 1 
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^ mi 



( Each pupil should syllabize No. 5 ) 
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Explain " Da Capo " ( from the beginning ), " Fine " ( the end ). 
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Oral Tonal Dictation 

The teacher sings with a neutral syllable. The pupils respond, sing- 
ing the syllable names. 

Material for Oral Tonal Dictation 
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Written Tonal Dictation 

The teacher sings the group of tones using a neutral syllable. The 
pupils respond, singing the syllable names, then write, each with a dif- 
ferent signature. 

Material for Written Tonal Dictation 
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Introduction to the Eighth Note and Eighth Rest 
Represent quarter and eighth notes andrests on the blackboard thus: 







Quartes Notes Quarter Rests Eighth Notes Eighth Rests 

Lead the pupil to discover: 

1. The value of two eighth notes is equal to the value of one quarter 
note, and vice versa. 

2. An eighth rest looks like a figure 7. 

3. A quarter rest has two forms ; it either looks like the figure 7 
reversed, or is made as follows : ^ 

Place the following measures on the board. Call attention to the 
fact that the eighth note has one beat. Sound the pitch of do (always 
using chromatic pitch pipe or piano and never guessing at the pitch). 
Direct the class to beat and sing with loo, and repeat each measure 
until the teacher points to another. Do this for a few moments daily 
until the pupil can go from one measure to another without a mistake. 

Rhythm Studies 
A dot placed after a note increases its measure value one half. 
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Things for the pupil to find out for himself from these measures: 

1. We now have three ways of representing rhythms. 

2. Nos. 3 and 4 sound just like i and 2. 

3. Nos. 5 and 6 sound just like i, 2, 3 and 4. 

4. When an eighth note has a beat, the speed may be just as slow 
as though a half note had one beat, and vice versa. 

Metric Dictation 

1. Place on the blackboard, one or more of the following melodies, 
preferably before the class is called. 

2. Sing with a neutral syllable while the pupils beat and try to dis- 
cern the meter and the accent. (The teacher should always sing with a 
light " head " tone.) 

3. Direct a pupil to indicate the accent and place the bars and meas- 
ure signature. 

For the present, allow the pupil to count aloud and point to the notes 
and rests as he places the dash, and to count again as the bars are 
drawn. As he makes the upper figure of the measure signature he says, 
" There are ( ) beats in a measure," while making the lower figure 
he says, " A ( ) note has one beat." 

4. Use the melodies for individual or class reading. 
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Material for Written Metric Dictation 
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MAY 

In June, tests will be given to each pupil and the results recorded. 
These records are for the use of the superintendent, principal, super- 
visor, and teacher, in making the yearly report and in deciding upon 
promotions. 

During May, especial attention should be given to pupils who are in 
need of assistance in any of the problems of tone and rhythm. If 
individual recitation in music is a daily practice, the teacher will know 
the strength or weakness of each pupil as fully as she knows the stand- 
ing of each in any other study. 

If the principal of the school favors the plan, the music period may be 
placed last either morning or afternoon, once each week, and the pupils 
who are strong in music, excused. This plan gives the teacher an 
opportunity to assist the weak students. If this is not practicable, the 
teacher may allow the strong students to read or prepare some other 
lesson while she helps the weaker pupils. 

Material for Oral Tonal Dictation 

If necessary, direct that the omitted tones of the scale be sung (silently 
if possible, aloud if necessary). 
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The Italian Hymn printed below should be syllabized in the same 
manner as the tune America was sung in January. 
To be sung with the syllable names by each pupil. 
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Written Tonal Dictation 

Use the material as follows: 

1. A number of pupils draw the clef and place the key signature. 

2. The teacher sings to syllable loo. 

3. The pupils respond, singing the syllables, then write. 

4. The several groups are sung by one or all of the pupils. 
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Material for Written Dictation 

2 3 
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Rhythm Studies 
Place one of the four series of three exercises on the blackboard. See 
directions on page 77 for using May Rhythm Studies. 

Series A: 
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Series B: 
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Series C: 
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■R rs 



:r— l- T 14: 



& 



=S= 



?2-J 



-^ ~-^^^ 






=t 



It 



Material for Written Metric Dictation 
Use the material as follows: 

1. Place one or more of the melodies on the board, without bars or 
measure signature. 

2. Sing or play the melody with a marked accent while the pupils 
beat and discern the kind of meter. 

3. Direct a pupil to mark the accent, and place the bars and meas- 
ure signature. 

4. Use the melody for reading. 

1 Do 



« 



i 



73 rs 



- r - J g= ^ 



^ 



=?= 



S^ 



" r ="~J" 
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i 



a= 



W2~^ 



ISlSZ 



zss: 



'^-^-ir6- 



i 



5f= 



i^ 



^^± 



^tzrt 



^ 



i=J= 



fc 



:^=^ 



: Fny 



S^ 



i^^^ 






r^ ^j ^ 



:3ti*z 



*=*= 



13^ 



--*— ^- 



-5'^=!^ 









li^I 



-S> f=- 



~f^- 



i 



7 

Ji 



-4- 



pE^a 



2!^ 



rsz 



:ez 



g ^ — ?:=^- 



-^ S"- 



-iS- 



:sz 



- g? — g'- 



-a — ^- 
When I was down be- side the sea, A wood- en spoon they gave to 



1= 



-^r-^ 



1 



CS f^^ 



=?2= 



: ^ r^ 



-iS-=- 



^ e J 



■« — (=2- 



=t 



i: 



me, To dig the sand-y shore, To dig the sand -y shore. 



^ 



^=^ 



:?2= 



^ 



-(=- 



^ 



X 



X 



In the bel - fry swing ing, Sil ver bells are ring 



i 



ing. 



:::?£: 



It 



4: 



It 



=t 



Far and near, Sweet and clear, Ring, bells, ring. . 



JUNE 

During June, instead of doing advanced work, the time given to tone 
and rhythm study will be devoted to individual tests, of which a record 
will be kept for the use of the supervisor and for use in making the 
teacher's yearly music report. 

If possible, use the same book used in December. Make a list of 
names of the pupils in the class. After each name, leave room for three 
columns, thus: 



Names 


Oral Tonal 
Dictation 


Written Tonal 
Dictation 


Written Metric 
Dictation 


John Doe 








. Richard Roe 

















During the month, make a record of each pupil's standing, based 
upon three tests: 

1. Recognizing and singing of five exercises in Oral Tonal Dictation 
selected from material for March, April or May. 

2. Recognizing and writing of four exercises in Written Tonal Dicta- 
tion selected from March, April or May. 

3. Completing three exercises in Metric Dictation selected from 
material for March, April or May. 



8s 



THIRD YEAR 

SEPTEMBER 

Progress in tone thinking depends very materially upon the mastery 
of the scale. The singing of the scale with the syllables must become 
automatic. Without this mastery, the progress of the music student 
is hindered just as the student of arithmetic is handicapped who only 
half knows the multiplication table, which, to be of practical value, must 
be automatic. The numbers must come without mental effort. Such a 
knowledge of the scale is invaluable to the music student, and is indis- 
pensable if excellent progress is to be made. 

In order that the pupUs may acquire this practical mastery of the 
scale, a thorough review of the scale exercises of the first and second 
years, follows. Nearly all the series are sequential; after the teacher 
has called for one or two groups, the pupils should complete the series 
without further directions. 

Every pupil should strive to learn to sing these tone groups correctly 
with a quick tempo, with good tone and without falling from the pitch. 
The pupil should be led to think of each group as a whole and not as 
individual tones. This review wUl not be satisfactory until every 
singing pupil has sung the different series alone as freely and rapidly 
as possible. 

The teacher should make but few motions in leading this singing, 
and those only on the accented tones. It is a serious mistake to make 
a motion of the hand for each tone. No class can sing freely and rapidly 
with such leading. 

86 
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Material for Oral Tonal Dictation 
Teacher: " Sing do ti do. Sing do ti la ti do. Sing do ti la sol la ti 
do," etc. 

Series A: 

1 2 3 4 



^ 



r-f^^*H ^^^Eg? 



n 






P=q«: 



t^ 



■^_^B^_k 




giE ^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 



Teacher: " Sing do re do. Sing do re mi re do. Sing do re mi fa mi 
re do," etc. 



10 



n 



ia_ 



feg^^^^ 



3^-^ 



I I 1 — ^ ■ 



13 



14 



.^2: 



m 



?=i=i=*=^= 



— I — f— 



i 



lEE* 



^p 



-^-'*- 



-»^-*- 



^^^^^^^^ spt ^^^ss^^^ a 



Series B : 




Fi!=H ^ i;^ f 



^i 



5^ 



W= ^^i£=^ — ^A-^ - 



^^^^m 



^ 



^^m 
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Teacher: " Sing do re mi fa mi. Call the tone ^o," etc. See Second 
Year, page 47. 

Series C: 



Test with pitch pipe 




Series E: 



^^^gg-^ ^^^a 



->-^ ^ I » r=F 



:£SE 



Series F : ( To be directed, same as Series C ) 
Mi , ^ 



Test with pitch pipe 



^ 



ff~rT7 



fr^ 



It 



« 



IS 



££aa 



t^=t3 



Reiythm Sttjdies 

All problems in the study of tone and rhythm are first presented orally. 
To ask a pupil to recognize symbols before he knows what the symbols 
represent, is poor teaching. During the first and second years, the 
pupil's sense of rhythm has been continually stimulated and developed 
by singing rote songs, perceiving ^the rhythm of melodies, and complet- 
ing the representation of their measure and rhythm. 

Before proceeding to introduce new problems, a review of the rhythms 
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employed during the first two years, is desirable. The scale will be 
used to represent the different rhythms. 

The teacher will represent the scale on the blackboard, thus: 



la 



^ 



^ 



^ 



I 



-gj- 



f=t: 



Loo, loo, etc. 

1. The teacher sounds the do on the pitch pipe, directs the class to 
beat, and sing to the syllable loo. Uniformity is desirable in the 
beating. The hand should rest lightly on the desk in the same position 
taken for penmanship, with the wrist level and the third, fourth, and 
fifth fingers curved under. The beating should be done entirely with 
the index finger. The finger is pressed down for the strong beat, held 
dowii until just before the next beat, and raised slightly between the 
beats. Each beat is a downward motion of the finger, with a pressure 
on the accented beat stronger than on the unaccented beats. 

2. The teacher, or a pupil, changes the half notes to quarter notes, 
the whole note to a half note, the lower figure of the measure signature 
to 4, and again directs the class to sing. 

The exercise now appears thus: 
lb 



i 



X 



I 



^ 



W^ 



^ 



g 



3. The teacher asks for still another representation, 
changes the notes and the signature, and it is again sung. 
The melody now appears thus: 



Some one 



ic 



M^ 



^ 



I 



No questions should be asked previous to the singing, 
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One of the surest means of destroying interest, cultivating inatten- 
tion and wasting time, is the habit of asking questions preceding the 
singing. The pupil answers all questions by his singing. The proper 
time to ask questions concerning the material, is when mistakes are 
made. 

Suppose, in singing No. i, a pupil gives two beats to each half note. 
In all probability some other pupil will correct the mistake. If not, 
the teacher asks, " What kind of a note has one beat? " Pupil: " A 
half note has one beat." Teacher:- " With what beat should the first 
tone be sung? " Pupil: " With the first beat." Teacher: " The 
second tone? " Pupil: " With the second beat." 

Suppose the melody is sung without the proper accent, thereby 
losing the necessary rhythmic swing, the teacher should lead the pupil 
to feel this rhythmic motion and then to see the measure as a musician 
sees it. The sight of the measure should cause the pupil to feel the 
swing of the rhythm, just as looking at the notes should cause him to 
think the tones. 

If the pupil fails to get the rhythmic swing of the melody, it is because 
his sense of rhythm is weak and undeveloped. This rhythmic sense 
needs to be strengthened by exercise. No amount of questioning will 
avail. Dancing is one of the most effective means to this end. Sing- 
ing songs of a strongly rhythmic nature, marching, etc., are all helpful. 
A physical manifestation such as beating with the hand, helps to stim- 
ulate and develop the sense of rhythm. 

The teacher should remember that the non-rhythmic child is as help- 
less in music as the monotone, and quite as much in need of individual 
attention. 

Material for the Study or Rhythm 

Only two measures of each of the following rhythms should be placed 
on the blackboard. The pupil will see that every measure has the same 
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rhythm and that the singing is to continue until the accent falls on the 
upper do. 
,1 




^^^^ 



pS 



^^ 



:^^ 



-^^ 






^=^ 



-:^^q= 



:=S;=^ 



£Si33 



^^=^^^-^i 



H«=q 



5^^r=^ 



etc. 



^ 



P 



etc. 



tei 



■u — =1 — ^ 



etc. 



^^ 



w 



^^"~3-ZIJ^ 3^ etc. ^=^P 



etc. 



^^^^^-#i 



-«--*—*- 



-J?— «— «- 



r.^ 

^ 



^ 



etc. 



^ 



5 



£EE 



etc. 



etc. 



The first tone of No. 8 is sung with the first, second and third beats. 
In No. II, the accent would never faU on the upper do; let the pupils 
discover this fact for themselves, after singing a while. 



OCTOBER 

Introduction of Fi 

A new tone is to be introduced. This, and all other new tones, will 
be learned by comparison with scale tones already known. No diffi- 
culty should be found in mastering the new tone. It will be seen that 
the new combination of tones sounds exactly the same as certain scale 
tones already known. 

The teacher sings the following to the syllable loo. 

The pupils respond, singing the syllable names. 

The effect of sol fa sol in No. 3, should be made prominent by repeti- 
tion. 





.1 ^ 








2 








3 








/ . '— 


/^ 






1. .11 


/ 


h 

















CJ I. CJ 




c^ 


• 1' 


f 


x* 






/EJ 




i^ 1. '-' 






.1- 


V- 


> 


1 • -1 1 



The teacher asks the children to \ ' ^ \ , ?'='~^ — '^ H 
listen carefully, and then sings: ^^ 



Ijio loo loo 
Most of the pupils will promptly sing: 



Do ti do 

The teacher reminds them that the first tone (and therefore the third 
tone) is sol. Again she sings No. 4 to the syllable loo, and calls for 
volunteers to sing. Usually one or more pupils who have previously 
learned the new tone either by hearing it at home or at school, will 



answer, smgmg: 



^^^^1 



Sol fi sol 
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The teacher will ask the pupil to sing solji sol again, and ask the class 
what other group of tones sounds just like this one. They will answer, 
singing do ti do or fa mi fa. (Never allow the answer to be spoken. 
The tone, not the syllable name, is most important.) 

Daily comparison should be made of the two groups, do ti do and 
solfi sol, sung on the same pitch thus: 



i 



ZS2Z 



r^^=^ 



Do ti do Sol ft sol 

This practice is all that is necessary to make the new tone as familiar 
as the seven tones of the scale. (Do not represent the tone or say 
anything about the sharp.) 

Material for Oral Tonal Dictation 

The teacher will sing using the syllable loo. 

The pupils respond, singing the syllable names. 

In groups 22 to 30, the pupils will be surprised at the peculiar effect 
of la. The teacher should encourage the natural tendency to dwell 
upon la as the final tone of these groups. 

Material for Oral Tonal Dictation 

2 3 Like do, ti, do 



# 



-<S — I — iS>- 



# 



4 Like do, ti, do, re, do 5 Like do, re, do, ti, do 6 



:^j ^ C 2Z 



■ M=^ ^. ^ ^- q^ZH^ Ej^^EEl g i fcT-^^^^ 



~-^E^ 



t 



7 8 9_ _ 



V a , , , ri i:zz:li= ~ '^ ^ '^ gzrrzpz: 



I T^ - .^ ^_^^,-^- 
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t 



10 

^—■cp- 



11 



ZZSI. 



-^ 



r^zzjr^^ 



~g?~ 



a=2= 



12 



13 ^('Z 



14 



i 



f^ r^ C ^ 



% 



^F#^J=^ 



^ 



Q H ,-v 'S- 



^ 



c^ '^ _Cid:^>c5 gy 



321 



# 



16 



te&=^ 



c^ V>^ c^. 



-/s — ^ n .s- 



22Z 



Z2r 



rj '--' cj f-:^ cj l~ey 



i 



1,7 /«■ > 



l b -^ t]^r- :^=:g^ 



18 



3? — fr;^z:^22= 



lO' I g^ 



19 



/z /a 20 



i 



=tf^^=^ 



P 



~?^~ 



21 



22 



23 



H 



"gIT" 



32=|r22I 



I2ZZ3!Z=22Z 



122: 



-&-^^s- 



22Z 



i 



24 



25 



"S"" 



:22=^z=±±i=^rr32= 



rj \ cj cj 



-^ — <s^ 



IS2Z 



P^ 



g 



26 



«N 27 



28 



-.s — I— iS"- 



29 



30 



Written Dictation 

The age and advancement of the pupils make the individual written 
lesson indispensable for the remainder of the course. Each pupil 
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should be provided with Music Writing, Book Number One. The fol- 
lowing suggestions are made for the use of the Writing Book: 
' I. Let it be known that the book is to be used the entire year, in- 
spected often by the teacher, occasionally, and at the end of the year 
by the supervisor, and that the pupil's standing in music for the year 
will be partly based upon the written work in the Writing Book. 

2. Unless there are objections from the standpoint of penmanship, 
use a soft pencil and eraser. Some school authorities require all written 
work to be done with pen and ink. 

3. One written lesson each week is sufi&cient, preferably given on 
the same day of each week. Pupils who have a high standing in this 
written lesson need no other written work. Pupils who fail should 
do extra written work during the week. 

4. The blank pages are intended for extra practice and for necessary 
rewriting of lessons. 

The pupil should be encouraged to take pride in this permanent 
record. No feature in the study of music may be made of greater 
benefit to the pupil. It is the best sort of individual recitation. When 
writing in the books, each pupil in the class is reciting individually. 
The constant use of clefs, key signatures and measure signatures, notes, 
rests, scales, etc., is the quickest and most effective way of gaining a 
working knowledge of the subject matter of music. Drilling on these 
symbols apart from their practical use, is deadening and ineffective. 

It is hoped, therefore, that every teacher will realize the importance 
and desirability of the regular written recitation in music. 

The teacher should be systematic in conducting these lessons. Be- 
gin promptly, give out the material distinctly and clearly, and sing or 
play the melody a limited number of times. 

No school exercise in any subject is better mental discipline. It 
demands concentration, and accuracy of thought and action, without 
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which neither child nor adult can write correctly the music he hears. 
The first lesson is a mechanical one intended to give the pupil facility 
in writing under new conditions. 

Before writing Lesson III the teacher should write the Latin syllables 
on the board with the phonetic marks, thus : do, re, mi, fa sol, la, ti, do. 

The pupils should be thoroughly familiar with the following: 
_^In pronouncing the syllables, a always has the sound of a in ah ; 

i always has the sound of e in see ; 
e always has the sound of a in say. 
The pupil should not be asked to write what he cannot recognize. 
Therefore, if any of the material for written dictation has not been 
mastered, it should be first given as material for oral dictation. 
Failure in the written work can be traced to one of three causes : 

1. The pupil may not recognize the tones. 

2. He may know the tones and not be able to represent them. 

3. He may be inattentive or careless. 

In order effectually to help the pupil, the teacher must know the cause 
of his failure. 

LESSON I 

(Music Writing Book) 

The primary object of this lesson is to give the pupil practice in mak- 
ing the symbols used in music writing. The teacher should realize that 
writing with pencil or pen on a comparatively small staff is quite differ- 
ent from blackboard writing. 

The position of body, arms, hand", book and pen, should be identical 
with the correct practice in the penmanship class, with which this work 
should fully correlate, to the advantage of both subjects. The freedom 
of hand and arm, so essential in penmanship, is equally essential in music 
writing. 
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The teacher's attention is called to the necessity of constantly nam- 
ing all symbols as they are used. (See list at bottom of page in Writing 
Book, Lesson I.) The constant use of the symbols, together with the 
habit of naming each symbol, is the quickest and surest way to master 
musical terms. 

The teacher should call attention to the fact that the first sharp in 
the key signature is always 7^ (fifth line), and that additional sharps 
are placed first down four degrees (lines and spaces), then up five de- 
grees on the staff. 

LESSON II 

(Music Writing Book) 

Directions to the pupil are found above each exercise. 

One of the most important duties of the teacher in this and all other 
subjects, is to teach children to read, and to listen, carefully and in- 
telligently. Pupils in all grades are constantly failing because they 
lack the power to grasp the meaning of oral and written directions. 
They have not been taught to listen or to read properly and therefore 
lack the power to work eflfectively. When skillfully conducted, musical 
dictation is one of the best means of developing the reading and listen- 
ing powers. A clear perception of the problems absolutely requires 
alertness, close attention, and accurate and rapid thinking. The suc- 
cessful teacher cultivates the habit of careful attention to written and 
oral directions, on the part of pupils. 

In order to succeed with these written lessons, the pupil must read, 
understand, and follow the printed directions. The pupil who learns 
to do this is gaining a power which is essential not only in music, but 
in every subject. Insist, then, on a clear understanding of the direc- 
tions, before the writing begins. Do not do the thmking for the pupil, 
thus making him a mere machine, and robbing the activity of its edu- 
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cative element. The directions are placed in the pupil's book in order 
that he may himself determine what to do. If he does not read care- 
fully, disaster will come to his work immediately. Both the teacher 
and the pupil should perceive the cause of the failure. The problems 
are simple, the directions plain. Failure is very often caused by the 
inability or neglect to read intelligently. 

The teacher should remind the pupils that each figure of the measure 
signature fills two spaces. (Call attention to the printed signature.) 

When there are sharps in the key signature, do is the next degree (line 
or space) above the last sharp. When there are flats in the key signa- 
ture, do is always the next to the last flat. 

LESSON III 

(Music Writing Book) 

The teacher sings, using the syllable loo. The pupils respond, sing- 
ing the syllable names, and then write. The pupils should think the 
tones while writing. It is highly important that no one shall sing or 
hum audibly during the writing. 



i 



^ ^ ^' g^ g .- 



'f^ r^ 



^s=^= -^-^^^ .. -!-- ^ z.i ^-^-^=^ H 



Ell 



Directions for the remainder of Lesson III -are given in the Writing 
Book. After No. 9 has been completed, let it be used for reading. An 
upright dash below a syllable name, thus, (^o,), signifies the lower do. 
A similar mark above the syllable name, thus, {do^), signifies the 
upper do. 
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LESSON IV 

(Music Writing Book) 
The teacher will sing each exercise distinctly three times. The 
pupils will think the tones, sing aloud, then write. 

1 2 



\ ,^ ^-^ 



r^ '^ ~ ' & ir:;r- 



I22I 



i 



%h 



irz: 



mz 



^ ^- V ~~^ — ^ ''-' .-- <^ ~ 



1 



y-77-.. -> ^_^^^_,^ ^^-^^=zg--=^=^g 



Before singing No. 7 with a neutral syllable, the teacher will indicate 
the tempo (speed) while the class beats. The teacher will sing the 
exercise three times, with marked accent, after which the pupils will 
place a dash under each accented note, place the bars and the measure 
signature. When it is completed, have the pupils sing the melody. 



NOVEMBER 

INTRODUCTION OF TwO SoXJNDS TO OnE BeAT 

The teacher places the following on the blackboard, 



^ 



■^p=t 



EE 



etc. 



and sounds do on the pitch pipe. The class beats and sings until the 
accent falls on the upper do. She then asks: " When do you sing the 
first tone?" Pupils: " With the first beat." Teacher: " The second 
tone?" Pupils: " With the second beat." 

Teacher: " Beat and listen, and then tell me when I sing the first 

and second tones." The teacher then beats and sings: F^^=£-^Ei=| 

Teacher: " When did I sing the first tone? " Pupils: " With the first 
beat." Teacher: "The second tone?" Pupils: "After the first 
beat." The teacher will repeat this several times, asking the pupils 
to watch carefully. 

The teacher then beats and sings. 



etc. 



continuing until the accent falls on the upper do, the pupils beating 
and listening. 

Some of the pupils will double the tempo (beat twice as fast), thus 
thinking only one sound to the beat. The teacher should make sure 
that every pupil is able to beat correctly while she is singing, before she 
asks the pupils to beat and sing. 



y t~^ ^ ^ ^1 ^ c r ^ 
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The attention of the pupil should be called to the fact that the beat 
is with the first tone and that he sings the second tone after the beat. 

The pupil should be taught to think of the beat as an impulse repre- 
sented by the motion of the hand or of the conductor's baton. The idea 
is similar to the heart beat, the speed of the pulse corresponding to the 
tempo of the music. 

There are no half-beats of the heart. Neither does the conductor nor 
the pupil beat half-beats. A tone has one, two or more beats, never 
half beats. If there is any difficulty here it will be caused by the 
teacher confusing the idea of the beat with the measure value of notes 
and rests. 

Material for Metric Dictation 

Two Sounds to a Beat 

The class will beat and sing the following with the syllable loo, 
continuing until the accent falls on the upper do. The teacher should 
watch the beating carefully, and make sure that each pupil is thinking 
two sounds to one beat. 




etc. 



^ 



W 



etc. 



^-t3-^ =^ '"-^ 



m 



etc. 



m 



^ 



-^ — m- 



^ — ■^- 



etc. 



#g^^ 



etc. 



Material for Oral Tonal Dictation 
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0% 


4 


6 


f , " 


■ 


/T b -^ — " 


—1 1 — — 1 


ff\7 £5 


^^ ^-. ^, ^-' 


lS5 ,-3 


>-— 1 ' — ^ ^, — ' — 1 


\^) .--. I_^ 


'^ ■' f-^ r^ 1 '— --, I 






7 




/ 1 1' ,^ 1 




/ 


' U ^ — ^^ ^j <^ — 1 




1/ 


\V f^ 




'^ t!^ , , ^. ^^ \ 


Aj^y '^ ■ 


1^ C^ ^ ^^ 1 


0^ 




9 


U i7 — ■ 1 




^:> /-3 ,-, 1 




ffK U fZJ 




fZJ ,--, flJ ^j C-i \ 


K\) 


r^ /:> 1 


' ■ ^J \ 


f) h 


11 


.12 


U , \> 


/^ — 1 


J . 1/ Vi — , ^^ 1 




'^ -n 




■— 'lyihi.i' — ,<3n^..-:3 I 


fA\^ £i> ^_ 


, r^ '--' 


rzj ' ' (z^ r^ • - .m. 


\>' 1/ i-Z) .^ ^r:i ^ M— _ ._ 1 


K.\) 


'■=',<; 


^^ \\~.\i '^ 1 


13 


,1^ = 


14 

S> ?-3 


"7 5b^^^ 




- ^^ — . -^z. ^ '^ 


fV \!' 17 




/-n — .■^ f-^ 


It ■} 




r-M7-S-S 




16 


'^ . — ^ ■ 


— i 


-? 


h h 


'^ .^ ,^ -^^^ 1 


— -^ '"^ ,---> 1 


/? 


sf D 


O '■•' O c^ 1 


^^ ^3 ' ■' (Z> ,^ ,^ \ 


V^ 




^ 


17 
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r^ — 
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b h'^ 


^^ t^ O' „ 


/it 


^ '^ ., , II 




\^ V) r^ 


'— ' ^, r-^S^ 


1? \ tf c^ it^ — . o M — 1 II 
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\i s^^,. — 9'=' g^ g» g^-lJ 



Introduction of Z)/, i?/, 5/ and Li 

The presentation of these new tones is similar to the introduction of 
ji. (See page 92.) The teacher will sing each group, using a neutral 
syllable, the pupils will respond, singing the syllable names. The pupils 
will be at a loss to find names for the new tone. Let them discover 
that the name for the chromatic tone just above the scale tone, is found 
by changing the last sound to ee. Call attention to the one already 
known, /a, /«, then begin: Teacher: ''Do," Pupils; " Di;" Teacher: 
"Re," Pupils: " Ri;" Teacher: "Fa," Pupils: " Fi;" Teacher: 
"Sol," Pupils: "Si;" Teacher: "La," Pupils: "Li," 
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Bring out the fact that each of these new groups sound like do ti do. 

The teacher should continually ask: " What tones sound the same 
as these? What others? " etc. Never allow the answer to be 
spoken. 

Material for Oral Tonal Dictation 

,12 3 4 



i 



w. 



IZSI 



I22Z 



=#=2= 



Do 



do, 



di 



re, 



i 



mi 
7 



> 



fa, 



':i:2[i 



% 



"g?" 



*= 



i 



sol fi sol, la si la, ti It ti, do ti do. 

The pupils will notice that there is no new tone between mi and fa, 
or between ti and do. The teacher should frequently call attention to 
this fact. It will be useful in future lessons. 

After a few days, the pupils will combine the foregoing into the follow- 
ing sequential exercise with very little assistance. It is always best for 
the pupil to do everything he can for himself. Thereby he gains 
strength. 

Sequential Exercise. Series G: 



ii^ 



^^^m 



^ 



^ 



=#^ 



i 



rz rrT~c 



^ 



E^g 



^^ 



=»*: 



^ 



This exercise should be sung daily until learned. Before the end of 
the first term, each singing pupil should sing it alone as rapidly and 
freely as possible. Care should be taken with ti li ti. There is usually 
a tendency to sing la instead of li. 
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LESSON V 

(Writing Book) 

Full directions for the pupil will be found in the Writing Book. 
After completing No. 5, use it for reading at a subsequent lesson, first 
dictating mi la mi a few times to assist the pupils in the third measure 
after the repeat. 

LESSON VI 

(Writing Book) 

The teacher will sing each of the following, clearly and distinctly, 
three times, using the syllable loo. The pupils should think the 
tones but make no audible sound, either before or during the writing. 
1 _ _ 2 

i^ — iz — s> — ^ — _ 



m —s- 



i^^^^^ 



# 



~gy~ 



I 



=22=^=221 



t ^—&- 



~''^ 



-iS> (S- 



Directions for Nos. 9 and 10 are in the Writing Book. 

LESSON VII 

(Writing Book) 
The sharp helps the staff to indicate the new tones, ri and ji. The 
teacher will sing with the syllable loo. The pupils should listen 
carefully, then write: 
2 



m 



i« ^ ^ 7^ & ^i5— fe-^ 2^ 



~r:> — ; ' g^ — 



I22Z 
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lOS 






u^ 



=^=2=^=1^=^=22= 



-^ 7=r- 



-^ 



i 



III: 



~<^^ 






:2z: 



^^B 



"g ? c >~ 



1221 



'Ti^ r~c>' »'-'' 



LESSON VIII 

(Writing Book) 
Sing with syllable loo. 
Pupils do not sing audibly. 

1 _ _ 2_ _ 

I 



ZZ2Z 



- a "^ o 



i^zzrlz^ 



~z?~ 



22: 



6 



"S^ 



i 



I22ZZS2Z ~~g? ~ 



=S 



-z?- 



~221 \~fZ !~ 



i 



= ^ P^^"^ r^ o '^ '^^ 



=2S= 



:22===zs=sz 



7=?— ■S'^^^gy— gy 



-&->tr=rS>- 



DECEMBER 



Six-Part Measure 

The teacher will sing the following excerpt with a strong accent on 
the first, and only a slight accent on the fourth beat of the measure, 
having asked the class to try to discover the number of beats in a meas- 
ure. Many will think there are three beats in a measure. 

Lead the class to perceive that there are six beats, a strong accent" 
with the first, and a slight accent with the fourth beat. Remind them 
of the similarity which they found between two two-part, and one four- 
part measure, and point out the same likeness here between two three- 
part and one six-part measure. 



^ 



:^=^s=iv: 



t=^ 



^^. 



I 



^^ 



^ 



im 



^ * ! -»^- 



While the teacher sings the melody again, the class beats and counts 
six to the measure. 

The teacher will use the following excerpt in the same way, singing 
with a slow, swinging rhythm: 



i 



h^i -j- \ srr^ 



s# 



p8 



Undoubtedly the class knows several rote songs in six-part measure. 
While some of the pupils sing the song, the others may beat and count 
the six-part measure. 

Place the following melody on the blackboard and have the pupils 
sing it with the syllables. 



^^^ 



# 









^ h h- 



m 



io6 
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The teacher, or a pupil, will erase the first, third, fifth and seventh 
bars, change the upper figure in the measure signature to 6, and indi- 
cate the accents, thus: 



^ 



> N N 



m 



^ 



^S 



S^E^ 



:5e==P= 



atrrt 



V->— k- 



One group of pupils sings and beats. Another group of pupils counts 
and beats six to the measure. 

Place the following rhythms on the blackboard, one at a time, and 
direct that the pupils continue ta beat and sing until the accent falls 
on the upper do. 

2 



fe 



J»Zlt 



±3t 



etc. 



^ 



^m^- 



etc. 



5fi= 



lEa 



etc. 



Ajif CLrr l ^^^^^ 



etc. 



^^ 



^35 



etc. 



^ 



^3 



-=i-n- 



-n-n- 



-1 1 ^ 1 *i 



etc. 



^^ 



?=^ 



^ 



S^Cr-NJU 



etc. 



Material for Oral Tonal Dictation 
Both the teacher and the pupil should think and sing these tones as 
groups, not as individual tones. Therefore, the teacher should sing 
them freely and not slowly, striving to lead the pupil to grasp the group 
as one thought. The teacher (or a pupil) sings with a neutral syllable. 
The pupils respond, singing the syllable names. 



1-^ 



-iS>- 



EI ^EIi 



r22r 



221 



~g?~ 



io8 
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i 



IS2I 



ZSZTg^ZZ^ZZ 



"gy 



w. 



1221 



■;^— ^^— 22= 



-i^' <=^ ^~^?~ 



; | "^^— I 



S2:te=sz:gs 



3 ^;^ C? f^ -C? 



use 



22r 



•-g=r- 



i! 



~g?~ 



122= 



::#^ 



10 



H la 



i 



^-^ ^ ?r=r- 



;|^^^^-feft g> g' ftgi 



z :: ^ JJ.-0 ( Ti ^^ 'g — g? - 



p!E^|^ 



n 



i 



y= 



12 



:^=^= 



■g — gu-l-g?— g? '^"'^ iS^ 



I22I 



^ 



13 



14 



~i^~ 



=S2= 



¥ 



IZZI 



~g?~ 



15 



16 



zz:iS=2z= 



zra^z^ ^-^^ g 



^ 



=^==zz: 



:^?=sziz2z 



rgg=l~g?~ 



iE 



i 



17 



18 






i 



19 



20 



g? g^ 



221 



g-' g?~ i^' 



•?^:=^l ^v ~e=^ 



^ 



21 

fcfc 



22 



~?:^ '^ ri> I c? "^ ?::?- 



"i^ g?~ 



~g7~ 



^-> g-^ 
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0^^^- 


«N 24 f^ 


25 «\ 


Vi "^ 




,— 1 .^ " • 


/lb '^ Ir'^ "^ 


f^ f^ rj ,^ 


I 


■ffh" *i 


•—■ fZJ t_j 


1 «:-' . , 


Vv J 


1 '^ r^ ^ 1 


„26 


27 


' — O' 

28 /:^ 


U -I 1 ■■ 


/ ^ 


-3 iTJ ■— ■ 1 ■— ' (TV -^ 


I 1 


f? 


\" 


, , e^ '^ 1 f-^ rj , 


1 ''^ 1 


V- 


) :z> ''■^ 


iC? '-' 1 •-^ O f_j 


--, 1 -TV ^V II 


I-. 








'--'00 C^ 



Three and Four Sounds to One Beat 
The teacher sounds do, and asks the pupils to beat and listen. The 
teacher beats and sings the following, keeping the six counts in the 
measure perfectly even. 

etc. 




The teacher then asks the pupils to beat and count by sixes, as she 
sings again. The teacher then asks : " When did I sing the first tone? " 
Pupils: "With the first beat." Teacher: "The second and third 
tones?" Pupils: " After the first beat." The pupils should then sing 
and beat. The teacher should watch carefully and see that each pupil 
beats only two to the measure. 

Again the pupils beat and listen while the teacher beats and sings the 
following. The eight tones should be perfectly even, with no break 
between the groups. 



i^^^^^ 




etc. 



By calling attention to her beating and singing, and to their own, the 
teacher will lead the pupils to see that there are four sounds to each 
beat, that the first tone is sung with the beat and the other three after 
the beat. The class should then beat and sing, continuing until the 
accent falls on the upper do. 

One or two minutes daily practice on the following should result in 
the ability to feel and sing two, three, and four sounds to the beat. 



no 
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The most important feature of this practice is that the pupil shall feel 
the rhythm as he looks at the representation, before beginning to sing. 
The teacher places two measures of one of the following on the board, 
sounds do, indicates the tempo while the class begins beating, and then 
directs the class to sing. , The three eighth notes here sung to one beat 
have the same measure value as two eighths when the figure 3 is used 
with them. The group thus used is called a triplet. 



:i^ 



^ 



tJ=a 



etc. 




Loo loo loo, etc. 



etc. 



Loo loo loo, loo loo loo, etc. 



^m 



^*=5»=fE 



f-r-r 



--^t—m—0--0r. 



=r=p: 



P 



etc. 



Loo loo loo loo, etc. 

Each of the three rhythms is more clearly understood when compared 
with the others. The use oi>loo makes the singing a valuable vocal 
drill. 

LESSON IX — DECEMBER 

(Writing Book) 

Sing each group as one thought j distinctly, and with marked rhythm, 
as indicated by the dash. Always use a neutral syllable in giving dicta- 
tion. In this lesson, allow the pupils to sing the syllable names before 
writing. 

1 2 3 



i 



t 



Z£2Z 



# 



ZZ2: 



~z?~ 



:2232SZ 



122: 



?^^ 



-g?" 



izs: 



'-^^^^ 



"25^ 



I22I 



1221 



I22r 



o - 



"25^ 
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III 



-JZZ 



3z: 



-<&- 



-g? ^ '='- 



-^ — ;> ' g> Q * 



LESSON X 
(Writing Book) 
The teacher sings; the pupils write. 

1 2 



^ 



g> g^ g^ g^ ~i^ 



-S'-=-^<S'- 



~sn ~g?~ 



i 



:fcr 



i:^^ '^O 'lO' 



^ 



7=^l~7 , r^ .-- r^-g?- 



^—r^r^'^^^- 



c-"^ g? gy 



^^z; 



22=^::s=2l 



i 



te5=^ 



ZZZLVZSL 



w 



m 



22=S=22: 



^—r-,S>- 



e?~^~z='" 



- ^ o r^ ,^=s ;=l=g2; 



-S'-i^S'- 



«>- 



sz 



LESSON XI 

(Writing Book) 

All the exercises in this lesson are sequential and are known by the 
pupils. 
The teacher will sing each rapidly with a neutral syllable, twice. 
The pupils will then write, 

1 



i 



5" r^——&- 



^§=^-=^^3^ 



:?2i 



P=<S' g^ ' 



^^S^E^ 



::^= 



riF:^fei?=:^= 



^3 



- S' gj- 



2Sl 



■SI s;/ ' S^ 



Whole notes 



i 






" g s z: 



i 
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Whole notes 
3 



^SE== ^^^^^ - „-gE5^ ^^^] 



Whole notes 
,4 






Whole notes 
6 

12322.- 



ii 



'-^E^E^^^E^E^^^E^, 



32=Si:ZSZ=22I 



LESSON XII 

(Writing Book) 

The teacher should sing each group distinctly and with a free swing- 
ing rhythm, three times. The pupils should not sing audibly. Close 
attention and perfect silence are essential. Teach the spelling of the 
syllable names before giving this lesson. (See Writing Book.) 



r^i-^- 






— 






1 ^ 


— (S— 




1 








^ ^ 

c^ 




s- 


-1— ^-^= 

4 




c^ 


^^ °-\ 


6 






-7^ S-- 






6 




-^=^11^=^ 


\ 




CJ 






^ 


=^= 


^ i^ 




-^=<! S^ 


-^^r-J 



JANUARY 

Individual tests and assisting the slower pupils, will be the special 
work for this month. No new problems will be taken up. 

The tactful teacher will be able to enlist the services of one or more 
strong pupils in helping the slower ones, to the great advantage of both. 
A pupil unusually strong in music, will, if given an opportunity, volun- 
teer to assist another pupil designated by the teacher. This assistance 
can be given outside of class hours. The pupils will greatly enjoy 
" playing school " and surprisingly good results will follow, if the plan 
is tactfully managed. 

The teacher will make a list of the pupils, at the left of several blank 
columns, in a book supplied by the superintendent or the supervisor. 
This book should be approximately seven inches by eight and one-half 
inches. By cutting away the margin over the names, the succeeding 
pages may be used for the June report without rewriting the names. 
The columns should be arranged as follows: 



Names 


Sequential Exer- 
cises, Series A, 
B, D, E and G 


Writing 
Book 


Remarks 


John Bright 


A, B, D and G 


90 




Robert Burns 


Cannot sing 





Evidently has adenoids 
Needs medical atten- 
tion 


Mary Smith 


All O.K. 


95 


Enjoys playing teacher 


John Stout 


Series A only 


50 


From another town 
Never had music before 
Improving rapidly 



113 
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Pupils who quickly complete the individual singing tests and whose 
written work is good, should be excused from the music class a part of 
the time this month, in order that more attention may be given to the 
slower pupils. One of several plans may be followed with the pupils 
who are to be excused from the music class. 

1. They may be allowed to prepare other lessons. 

2. They may assist slower pupils. 

3. They may occasionally be allowed to go home early (when the 
music period is the last recitation in the forenoon or afternoon). 

4. They may be allowed to read an approved book. 

A fair trial will convince the teacher that these individual tests and 
systematic plans to aid the slower pupils will produce excellent results. 
The many beneficial effects of this work need not be enumerated here. 
They will be evident when the scheme is fairly tried. 



FEBRUARY 

Study of Do, Mi and Sol 

The names of the scale tones have been learned and a certain facility 
has been gained in the singing of the scale and parts of the scale. The 
pupil knows the scale as a whole and has begun the study of larger 
intervals. It is important now to know the character of each tone of 
the scale and to learn to appreciate the effect of each tone resulting from 
its relation to others. 

Every tone has a physical efifect due to its pitch, loudness, and quality. 
When several tones are closely associated, as are the tones of the scale, 
there is another efifect caused by the relation of the tones to each other, 
which is called a mental or relational effect. Each tone of the scale has 
distinct relational characteristics, the perception of which is invaluable 
to the pupil, giving him a clearer and more definite knowledge of the 
scale than is otherwise possible. 

The teacher should not attempt to teach the mental effects of the 

scale tones until they are a reality in her own mind. To accept from 

this or any other text, without careful thought and appreciation, the 

statement that do is a firm, strong, controlling tone; that sol is a bright, 

grand, trumpetlike tone; that mi is a calm, steady, peaceful tone, and 

then proceed to try to lead pupils to perceive these characteristics, 

would be worse than useless. The teacher should study simple melodies 

and satisfy herself that these relational characteristics really exist. She 

will soon discover that, without changing the pitch, the loudness, or the 

quality of a given tone, it may be made to sound firm and self-reliant 

or restless and dependent, simply by making it a different tone of the 

scale. 

"5 



ii6 
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The close association of two colors, blue and green, for example, does 
not change the physical qualities of either, yet the change in the mental 
effect resulting from their close association is real and unmistakable. 

The bold, strong, self-reliant tones of the scale are do, mi and sol. 
Notice the effect of these three tones in the opening of the Gloria in 
Mozart's Twelfth Mass. 



E 



^^ 



Z22Z 



-f=- 



X 



=t 



The firm, solid character of these three tones is evident in all trumpet 
calls. The following are examples: 
"Lights Out" 



m 



t- 



m 



_^ /TV 



m 



m 



Salute the Guard " 



i 



i 



s^=a 



is 



-^ 



-Ft--!^ 



^ 



T^IJ 



g 



I 



m 



^=t 



=t==t 



=t;^=zits 



*i • y 



Notice the firm and self-reliant effect of do, in all three examples 
given above. In a way, all the other tones of the scale are dependent 
upon do. Its firmness and strength are dominant traits. Therefore, 
we will refer to do and think of it as the " firm and strong " tone of the 
scale. 

The first presentation to the class of the characteristics of each scale 
tone should be made as graphic and interesting as possible. The 
teacher must have clearly in mind the mental effect of the tone. For 
the first presentation, she should choose a time when the class is alert 
and attentive, as it is most important that the first impression be def- 
inite. The piano may be used to great advantage in assisting the pupil 
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to perceive the harmonic effects of the different tones, and in playing 
the bugle calls, etc. Only two or three minutes should be spent with 
this work at any one lesson. 

Stxjby of Do 

The teacher asks the pupils to listen and then tell her what sort of a 
tone do seems to be; whether it is firm and solid, or weak and restless, 
etc. She sounds do and then sings the following phrase, using the 
syllable names and bringing out clearly the character of do. 



ig?^^ 



i 



The teacher then sings the following phrase: 



i 



fc 



PSEPE 



E^ 



i 



The firm, solid effect oi do may be well illustrated by singing the 
phrase and stopping just before the last tone. The pupils will have an 
irresistible impulse to sing the do, thus completing the phrase and reach- 
ing a comfortable stopping place. Numerous ways of making the firm 
and strong character of do clear to the pupils will suggest themselves 
to the teacher who is sufficiently interested to collect characteristic 
examples of the use of do. The manual sign for do may now be em- 
ployed. The teacher explains that each tone of the scale is indicated 
by a hand sign. She sings do and at the same y*\^ 
time extends her right arm in front and slightly y ^ l j ^^\ iRi 
to the right, and closes the hand firmly, thus: »^P^, 1 '^II mI 1 

The pupils imitate the teacher's pattern and Sing as she makes the 
sign; raising the arm for the upper do and lowering it for the lower do. 



ii8 
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Study of Sol 

The following day, sol may be presented in a similar manner. A 
bold, brilliant, trumpet-like effect is characteristic of this scale tone. 
Many striking examples can be easily found. " The Trumpet Shall ■ 
Sound," from Handel's Messiah, is a good illustration: 



i 



w 



m 



S 



^^- 



Sol 



-(^- 



I 



The trump - et shall sound. 

The firm, bright and solid quaUties of both do and sol are shown in 
the next two excerpts: • 

Sol --, Do_ 



^ 



^Emt^ 



d^ 



;s^ 



- X X s - 



di 



8 



The trump -et shall sound, 






^=t 



The trump - et " shall sound. 



I 



gE^ 



Now to Heav'n our prayer as - cend - ing, God speed the right. 

The characteristics of 50/ are seen to be briUiancy and grandeur. 
Hence we will call it " the bright and grand 
tone." The teacher sings sol with a bright 
and cheerful quality and at the same time 
extends the right arm to the front and 
right, opening the hand with the thumb 
upwards, thus: 

The pupils imitate the teacher, singing as they make the hand signs 
for the following groups of tones: 




i 



kk 



"T"? " 



321 



I22_£2_ 



I^2irZ2Z22: 



I22I 



iTz 



c a 



fSBRUAKV 
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m 



tt 



Do 



^ ''^ 



-Si — s> — le- 



I22ZZZ2I 



IZ2Z 



i 



I* 



^ 



-iS iS- 



<^ T-S l- ZL. 



1^ — TTT 



r^z. 



I 



The teacher will also dictate as follows, without using the manual 
signs: " Sing the firm and strong tone. Sing the bright and grand 
tone," etc., always encouraging the pupils to think of the character of 
each tone as they sing. 

When the pupils are thoroughly familiar with the tones do and sol 
and can sing them readily from the description or from the manual 
signs, the exercises should be placed on the blackboard, the pupils 
singing and following the pointer. 



Study of Mi 

As soon as the pupils can sing do and sol readily, both from the 
manual signs and from the blackboard, the teacher should present the 
next tone, mi. Mi is the quiet, sweet, peaceful member of the tone 
family. The teacher will sing the following melodies, asking the pupils 
to notice the effect produced by the tone mi. 

a. U Qi*ittly 



$ 



4. o 



^ 



t=4: 



i 



I^Z 



^ 



--^ 



It 



E^^=^ 


9 




1 F=*q 


? 


l-p- f 


^ r 


— 1 





-sl S-* 


'^ » J 


_l < '^ 


-iS-T J- 




-^~J-^- 


-s— 1 




i 
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She will sing the three tones, do, mi and sol, giving each its peculiar 
atmosphere and dwelling especially upon the mi. Then extending the 
right arm to the front and right, she sings, p ]?, , . ^ -^^—r making the 



i 



ZS2I 



zz: 



sign for mi, which is made with the open E^= 

As before, the pupils will imitate the teacher in making the sign, until 
they are familiar with it. 

The following groups of scale tones will be indicated by the teacher 
by means of the manual signs, the pupils responding by singing the 
syllables. The firmness of the do, the brilliancy of the sol, and the 
calm, peaceful character of the mi should be constantly kept in mind. 

The teacher should practice making the manual signs before a mirror, 
until she can change from one to another quickly, easily and accurately. 

1 Sol 2 



i 



-IS> — s>- 



g 



1^ 



^Sol 



IE 



-<s- 



^ ii Do 



a 



32zzrzr2zi 



~g?~ 



I22I 



-iS iS"- 




Z>o 



r^ r :r- 



"g7~ 



-^ 'S- 



A 



m 



■^ ' — <© iS>- 



r-J r^ 



-tS> iS- 



10 



e-^ gy rj- 



-:^21 



-<& — &- 



i 
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Whenever the pupils are able to sing these tone groups readily from 
the manual signs, they should be placed on the blackboard and sung 
again, the pupils following the pointer in the hand of the teacher or one 
of the pupils. 

Attention should be called to the following facts: 

1. When do is on a space, mi and sol are also on spaces and the other 
do is on a line. 

2. When do is on a line, mi and sol are also on lines and the other do 
is on a space. 

Introduction of Two-part Singing 

For many reasons it is best to defer two-part singing until the pupil 
has formed safe vocal habits and is able to read and sing one-part music 
with comparative facility. No normal child should be allowed, much 
less required, to sing the lower part exclusively, although all should 
learn to sing a second part. 

The practice suggested below should consume but a moment daily, 
after its first presentation, and should be entirely oral. The object 
sought is to give the pupil the power to sing one tone and listen to 
another tone at the same time. This is a new problem which should 
not be underestimated or neglected. The entire singing experience of 
the pupil has been along the line of matching tones. Now he is asked 
to refrain from matching tones. 

No difl&culty whatever will be found, provided the teacher is able to 
follow directions and is willing to go slowly and allow sufficient time 
for the ear of the pupil to become accustomed to the new effects. 

After separating the class into two divisions, equal in numbers and 
singing ability, the teacher sounds do, and says: " Sing do mi sol. 
Sing sol fa mi. Division A sing and hold sol; division B sing sol 
fa mi and hold mi," 
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V 



i 



' Sing do mi 

I J 



sol 



Sing sol fa mi. 



Sing and hold sol." 



=?2= 



IZ2Z 



"Sing W/fliWi." '^ 

The singing should not be loud. Both divisions will at first find some 
difficulty in sustaining the tone. 

After singing No. 3 several times, change parts, division A singing 
sol fa mi and division B holding sol. This is sufiicient for the first time. 

On succeeding days, take up one of the following each day, in the 
same manner. 

Oral directions are to be given to each division before the singing 
begins, as in No. 3. 

4 Slowly 



tf 



5 ,' 



g^=f^^f=^ 



22^qKE--^ 



IT S' 



5b 



is; 



=?2= 



^ 



is; 



f=^ 



i 



^3 



£E±=i 



J — \- 



^w 



^ 



10 



3i=J: 



11 



:^ 



I 



& 



ESE 



g^Z* 



Zoo , 



Introduction of Te 
The teacher sounds do and sings the following, using the syllable 

Most of the class promptly sing: ~ <gs b [y- 



■ = ' g> 



I 



sol fa mi 

The teacher agrees that the tones sound like sol fa mi but reminds 
the class that the first tone is do and the last is la. 

The teacher sings again If no one knows the new tone, she sings., 



FEBRUARY 
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the syllables, and the pupils imitate. The teacher asks what tones 
sound like these, and the pupils sing sol ja mi. 



Frequent comparison of ^ ^^=:^^-=^=^^ and \ ^^^ '" ^^-^ ^ 



sol fa mi ~ do te la 

is all that is necessary to master the new tone. Whenever the pupil 
can sing the new combination first, before having heard the sol fa mi, 
then the teacher will know the new tone is mastered; not before. 



Material for Oral Tonal Dictation 
Study of Te 



i 



1 2 

Like sol fa mi Like sol la sol fa mi 



m 



=5i 



~^- 



Like sol fa mi fa mi 



"g?~ 



IZ2Z 



Do te la Do re do te la Do te 



te la 



i 



4 5 6 

Like mi fa mi Like sol la sol fa sol Like sol la sol fa mi 



=&; 



cj \> ^ r^ 



:2z=^z=is=5, 



=2:^=li 



iE 



!<©—»-= 



rs2z 



La te la 



Do re do te do Do ' re do te la 



Like sol la ti la sol fa mi 



Like mi fa mi re do 



~zp- 



-fS- 



'7Z>~ 



Ih 



Do re mi re do te 



la 



La 



te 



la sol fa 



Material for Oral Tonal Dictation 
Review 



%. 



I22Z 



ISTJ 



I22I 



-<S>-\-&- 



22= 



i 



^El^=22Z 



»-[ g? ~'f'^~ ^Si /^ 



^S^^^^M^E^_ 



^^^ 
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^L^^ ^^^^ ^:^i^^^^= ^M^^^=^^ ^^ 



ISKZ^ 



■'S>>h.r-rS^ 



10 11 12 



^Y ' ^ I^ ___ "^ g:^ ^ t-s> '^ ■^ 'S'- ?-?- 



i 



13 14 



'g?~ 



ESS 



-<© 1— Si- 



~g^ 



e-' I —!^- 



QlS-gf 16 



-^ — s:p- 



LESSON XIII 

(Writing Book) 
Directions are in the Writing Book. The teacher should cultivate 
the habit of naming all terms as she uses them, including the names of 
the staff degrees (lines and spaces). In No. 5 the sign (') and (,) is 
used to designate upper and lower letters. 



eI^^^^^^^^^^^I 



CI El Dl Bl CI A G F EG CI Dl CI 



LESSON XIV 



(Writing Book) 
Directions are in the Writing Book. Use No. 2 for reading. 



MARCH 

The Minor Scale 
So far nothing has been said about the minor scale, although the 
pupils have become familiar with the effect of the minor through oral 
and written dictation. Exactly the same tones are used in the minor 
as in the major scale. For the present it is sufl&cient for the pupil to 
recognize and sing two scales, the major {do) scale, and the minor {la) 
scale. 

Material por Oral Tonal Dictation 
The teacher should always sing the oral dictation material with a 
neutral syllable, and the pupils respond, singing the syllable names. 

a^ 2 3 



i 



^ --'^-^^ z^:^z^=^^=^-===i=^ ^^^^ ^^- 



w 



zrz 



=^-s-^J-^-,.^>-22"- 



6 



i 



-/s—%-1^ — ^- 



^=^-=^=\ — C^ C^ =1 ZZ3 ^^_^^,.:^_ C21 



W 



i 



^ F=^^^ i 



^^-l-iS— s^ 



I y-7^—!r:>-'^-^- 



10^ 11 12 



i 



|g^ | Egi^g^p^^|: 



W- 



-^^--= ^_^.^^ 



m 



13, 14 15 



\^^T:?-^ F ^-r^^—^=^\-!^-^^ ^'^' " ' ^^^■S '^^-H 



-n^—' ^ r^ 



m 



Material tor the Study of Do, Mi and Sol 

12 3 



=g= ;r; =i=^— , — ^21 



I 



I2S 
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(i) Teacher: " Sing the firm, strong tone. Sing the bright, grand 
tone." (Raising the hand to indicate the upper sol?j " Sing the calm, 
steady tone," etc. 

The pupils sing the tones described, using the syllable names and 
holding each tone until directed to sing the next. 

(2) Teacher: " Sing the firm, strong tone. Sing the bright, grand 
tone." (Making the manual sign for upper sol?) '' Sing the calm, 
peaceful tone," etc. 

Material for the Study of Ti 
Ti has a strong tendency leading to do. These two tones are there- 
fore almost tied together. The following series are all sequential. The 
pupil will complete the series after the teacher sings two or three groups. 

Series A: 



12 3 4 



m 



w 



<s> — 25. — o ' o — ^-^ — c? — es ' ^- 



ift 



-& (S- 



lA 






i 



Series B : 
1 2 



W 



22=r22==;^^i;^;=;^=32=: zzsl 



m 



j^rzffs^rf^ trrziz^zzf^izzSzz:^^: 



# 
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i 



M 



n 



r^Ezzssz 



rss: 



IS2Z 



Series C: 



tt=^ 



S^jE^S 



22Z 



"S?~ 



IC2I 



~g^~ 



22ZZ^^ 



22r 



~z:?~ 



g 



iA==: 



B 



:s2z 



I22I 



S^ 



"C?" 



■^r::^ 



Study of T/ 
The mental effect of ti will now be evident. 

The teacher asks the pupils to notice while she sings, and see whether 
or not the melody is complete. She suggests that they may add any 
tones which appear to be necessary. The teacher then sings the follow- 
ing with the syllable names: 
1 Do 

i 



i 



f^=^ 



i==^ 



Do 



Many in the class will be impelled to sing -^—^ — jj 
is repeated, the teacher does the same with the following: 



After this 



i 



i: 



I 



?azq^ 



r|= 



11=4; 



3tb?; 



=t 



Several questions are now in order, such as. the following: 

" Where does ti seem to lead? 

" Do and ti are very much alike, are they not? 

" Why not? 

" Ti is firm, solid and restful, is it not? 

" What sort of a tone is ti? " etc. 
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The teacher will have led the pupils to see that ti is 
a restless, piercing tone, strongly leading to do. 

The teacher will then sing do ti do; as ti is 
sung she will make the following sign for ti, thus: 
following this immediately with the sign for do. 




Material for Practice with Manual Signs or Oral Direction 



i 



ft 



I22I 



I 



122; 



-^^^ZC^ ■ c > J ^- 



^^^=?:^- 



The teacher who plays the piano and has even an elementary knowl- 
edge of harmony and a little skill in modulation, can materially in- 
tensify the effects caused by changes in scale relation. When A, for 
example, is do in the chord of A major, the effect is satisfactory and 
reposeful. Let the player retain the A and strike the chord of the 
dominant seventh in B flat major. Instantly the sound of ti produces ' 
a restless, unsatisfying feeling coupled with a strong desire to go at once 
to the Jo (B flat). 

The supervisor will graphically illustrate these tone colorings, to the 
great advantage of all concerned. Without a clear notion of the 
characteristic qualities of each scale tone, the pupil will be seriously 
handicapped in the further study of music. 



LESSON XV 

(Writing Book) 

The pupils should sing the scales after they are written. The teacher 
should give the pitch of do only. The pupils should find the pitch for 
themselves in Nos. 2, 4 and 6. 
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LESSON XVI 

(Writing Book) 
Speak of the major scale from F, the minor scale from D, etc. The 
pupils should sing the entire lesson after it is completed. 

LESSON XVII 

(Writing Book) 
The teacher will sing each group with a neutral syllable not more 
than three times. In this lesson, allow the pupils to respond, singing 
the syllable names. 



i 



1 2 



~r^~ 



32Z 



fJi 






^ ^'^=^=^=^=^-=^^-^ 



-^^5'- 



Sol 6 7 Mi 

i 






'^ (^ C \s>— 7=?-^-\%^ 



i 



I 



g=^ 



~i^~ 



~g ? g^ 



~?^:?~ 



LESSON XVIII 

(Writing Book) 

The pupil will place the notes indicated by the syllables and measure 
signature. Da Capo (da ka -po) means " from the beginning." Fine 
(feS'-nS) means "the end." 

In the singing, see that the repeat is made before going back to the 
beginning. Have the class sing in three divisions, one division singing 
No. I, another singing No. 2, and the third, No. ,3. 



APRIL 

Study of Re 

Each series is sequential; the pupil should complete the series after 
two or three groups have been sung or called for by the teacher. En- 
courage the pupils to roll the r in singing re. 

Series A: 

I: 



i 



~g?T 



321 



zz^r. 



%-=^=s^ 



iS" — '-^ — ^ &>- 



~s?~ 



:32Z 



i 



ISSZ 



~g?~ 



IE 



i 



^tf=g=^ 



~g?~ 



p 



I^Z=22Z 



-SJ- 



Series B : 



i 



-g?- ^-^ - I S--g2=-^^^^ 



-gy-S'-gT-'-ey-g' ^ ^z^-'-g^-'S'- 



-^- g> ' (^ ^- 



SI 



p^ 



IS2Z 



~g?~ 



-"^--S^^ «>■ 



Series C: 



i 



i^ 



^ 



i 



22ZI^;Z 



I22I 



2SI 



1221 



I22Z 



:^ 



rz2Z 



122311 
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Series D: 



i 



zsz 



~c- 



i 



^^=^=^=^ 



i 



f^=^^=^=^ 



~g?~ 



-^ 



i 



32Z 



ZJZZ. 



:^=Z2= 



r^ 



"ST" 



I 



Study of 2?e (Continued) 

After the foregoing, the pupils will see that the effect of re is quite 
different from that produced by do, mi and sol. They will have no- 
ticed that re moves naturally to do or mi. Re has the moving quality 
of ti, with more life, vigor and strength. The rousing character of re 
is well illustrated by its use in street cries. The teacher will sing the 
following, first with the syllable names (rolling the r in re), and then 
with the words: 



i 



Do 



re 



^—m 



W^=^ 



i^r=fc 



Dai - ly pa pers, dai - ly pa - pers. 



i 



.S<7/ 



re 



i 



I 



=P=»^ 



-^-«- 



m 



Buy 



my soles, buy my live soles. 
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After having made clear that re is a rousing, hope- 
ful tone, the teacher will sing do re, and make the sign 
for re thus: 




Material for the Study of Do, Mi, Sol, Ti, and Re 
To be given by the teacher by means of the manual signs. The hand 
should be raised for the high tones and lowered for the low tones. 



321 



i^z: 



Eli: 



"S?- 



JDo 



i 



^ 



321 



s> c?- 



w 



^^ 



f^ a \o - 



9 



-!=r-«^ 



i 



Do 



£F=^ 



-X3Z 



ESiS 



W 



=S=22Z 



-g^'- ^ <'-' 



10 



11 



12 



22Z 



nrr 



rj 1 — c^ 



-^^^ - '-^ . ^ ^-^ .^ - 



-!S- 



13 



14 



i 



r 



I22I 



i 



-^ — ^ «^ Q rj \ cj "^^ 



IS2I 



-g?" 



(The study of /a and /a will be introduced at the beginning of the 
fourth year.) 

Material for Oral Tonal Dictation 
The two-part exercises should be given by direction, or with manual 
signs. (See page 121.) 
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i 



^^ 



r^zi 



i 



"Ty 



-z?^ — =^ 



rzzi 



i 



-&-'tr:j—&- 



ZS21. 



B22Z 



-^ — ?-:3 — iS- 



-Si-^-S- 



9 Z)<7 



i 



i 



itSi 



rssrsisz 



e 



3-) " ^^ = 



IZ2Z 



P 



""S?^ 



i 



10 



11 



' ^ ^ ■ '' bg> a ^^ 



• ^ ^ iS^ g ^ fe — ;:?- 



I± 



P 



-<s- 



12 "S?/ 



13 



i 



^ 



^k=d=:^ 



J- 



^ P H -fe 



ffi 



^= 



-p a S= 



^^^ 



14 




S^ 



I Jr 



15 



:^ 



^=1 



^^^E^^ 



^f^ — SI iS- 



(Give Nos. 12, 13, and 14 by oral direction only.) 

LESSON XIX 

(Writing Book) 

Show on the blackboard the short lines as used in No. 2. Speak 
of them as "line below, second line below," etc. Have the pupils 
sing both scales after they are written. The pupils now know two 
scales, major and minor; not eighteen. 
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LESSON XX 

(Writing Book) 

The teacher will sing or play Nos. i and 2 with a marked accent. 
The pupils beat and listen, then write. After No. 3 is completed, use 
it for sight reading, beating six to the measure. 



3 



=1= 



i: 



i 



* 



~f ^ 



l^ 



3^ 



m 



m 



3 



~?^ 



~g^ 



LESSON XXI 

(Writing Book) 
The teacher will sing the first four groups distinctly. The pupils 
should beat and sing No. 5 after completing it. 
1 2 



--^ 



IS2Z 



ES5^^ 



I22Z 



1221 



llz 



IS2I 



~?S^ 



-^P S'" 



LESSON XXII 

(Writing Book) 
This lesson is simply one of note and rest values. If the pupils are 
not familiar with each character, let every one be pointed out and 
named. The pupil should form the habit of counting the measure as 
he marks the accent with a dash under the note. Beat, and sing with 
the syllable loo, after completing the exercise. 



MAY 

Material for Oral Tonal Dictation 

12 3 



i 



^ 



I^ZS^Z. 



^H-'S-fcu g ? - ^ -^ c? 



"r^" 



li 



Do 



\t=^i 



IS2I 



-&->h'-rSH- 



5=z: 



S 



5=2= 



p 



i 



issr 



rj _ , rj \ c^ 



-iS- 



:^ 



l± 



I^ 



"T^" 



-r^ j-3 — g? ' i!=? 



?a Z»^ 



i-^ 



10 



C^ 1^ c^ I — ^ 



321 



I22I 



i 



11 



12 



13Z»<7 



i 



I g> ^^ gL^ g? <^ - -gT- 



::^ 



P 



*#= 



-g y , , c ^ 



14 



15 



16 



g^ c? -l=^ 



I 



^^=ti 



sz: 



~g^ 



IS2I 



~g?~ 



122= 



"^7~ 



"ey 



The two-part exercises are to be given by oral direction as before, or 
with the manual signs (both hands at once). 

1 Sol 2 , 3 4 



^4 



i^^^^r^ ^^^i ^^r^ft^-f^^^^ i 



Ik 



6 1 
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Material for Tone Study 

The pupils will find no difficulty with the following intervals, provided 
the individual tones have been properly tdught and the manual signs 
are given correctly. The teacher will describe each tone to be sung, 
indicate them by the manual signs, or point to the notes on the black- 
board. 



p r^=°^^--^^^^=p^g^^^ ==i i 



3 4 



ffr--- ,^ ,.^^^^ 



Do 






m^^^^^^^^^^^. 



SI r^ O '^ flj (S -l-iS '^ G> - 



32= 



-f^ c^ g^ i P o 



i 



8 Bo 



H7-= 



^' ^ '^ o ' ■ ■> &-\=& 



~^^^ 



10 _ _ 11 

iS>- 



I 



I22Z 



i2z: 



iE 






~g^ 



LESSON XXIII 

(Writing Book) 
After listening to the teacher, allow the class to sing the syllables 
before writing Nos. i, 2 and 3. Before singing No. 4, name and call 
attention to the new symbols. 
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mf stands for mezzo forte (met-zo for-ta) and means moderately loud, 
cres " " crescendo (cre-shen'-do) and signifies a gradual increase 

in power, 
sf " " sforzando (sfor-tsan'-do) and means with sudden force. 
p " " piano (pe-a'-no) and means soft. 
pp " " pianissimo (pe'-an-is'-se-mo) and means very soft. 

1 2 



i 



"(■^^^ 



r= 



7g?~ 



IS2I 



i22r 



r2ZZ 



m 



h 



-IS- 



I2SI 



i 



LESSON XXIV 

(Writing Book) 

Before the pupils write this lesson, review the following: 

1. F|| is. always the first in the signature; the remaining sharps are 
placed alternately down four degrees or up five degrees. 

2. After the first flat, each one is alternately up four or down five 
degrees. 

No. 8 should be sung, after it is completed. 



LESSON XXV 

(Writing Book) 

Cultivate the habit of silent singing. 

Before the pupils sing No. 7, with the syllable names, they should 
beat and sing it through silently. The pupil should hear the tones and 
feel the rhythm before begiiming to sing audibly. Notice that the song 
begins after the beat. 
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LESSON XXVI 

(Writing Book) 

Any interval from one tone to another which leaves out one or more 
scale tones is called a skip. Do to mi is a skip; rex?, " skipped." In 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5, the pupil makes his own melody. The first note and 
the last measure are already written. No skips are allowed. If the 
teacher chooses, the pupils may submit their compositions to her before 
writing them in the book. 



JUNE 

June will be devoted to reports of individual recitations, to giving 
needed assistance to the slower pupils, and to the last Written Lesson 
(No. XXVII). The written lessons during the year give constant 
opportunity for the teacher to know the strength and weakness of each 
pupil. It is assumed that individual singing is practiced in the music 
class just as it is in the reading class. Therefore, the January and June 
work does not dififer materially from that of other months, excepting 
that in January and June a record is made of each pupil's oral and 
written recitations, and that no new problems are presented. 

The material for the individual tests in Oral Tonal Dictation may be 
selected from the material given in February, March, April or May. 



Names 


Oral Tonal Dictation 
(5 exercises) 


Written 
Lessons 


Remarks 


Mary Smith 


Sang 10 exs. O.K. 


95 




John Bright 


Sang 5 exs. O.K. 


90 




John Stout 


Feb. Exs. I, 2, 3 


60 


Improving fast 


Robert Burns 




40 

theory 

work 


Has had adenoids 
removed. Voice 
better. Can match 
tones 



'39 
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LESSON XXVII 

(Writing Book) 

The pupils will be intensely interested in making melodies. Insist 
that they think (hear) the melody before writing. If there is time, it is 
well to have the melodies written first on the practice page and submitted 
to the teacher, before they are written on the lesson page. Children 
who desire to do so, may be allowed to write additional melodies on 
the practice pages. 

Number One may be written in several ways; for example: 

Igfc 



i 



* 



» 



^ 



t=d=4: 



-* — ^ 



i 



ft 



fc 



'4^h^iT^J-^-B 



^ 



*-'-* — ^-49.— *^ 



^^^^ i ^^^i^^^ ^ m^^^^m 



In so short a melody it is not best to repeat the same tone. The 
following, for example, is monotonous: 



i 



fc 



The following are some of the forms No. 3 may take; 



^ 



H^ 



lY^A. 



SHr-Jt^ 



« 



m 



i 



Wte=^ 



» 



^i^i^^: 



* 



^^^^m 
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^^m 



¥* 



g=r-r=p^^5 



^ 



-*-jd- 



S 



iph-^&n 



6=^4: 



=ti 



KTit 



:« 



pa= 



=t 



^- 



iS^^i^^^^^fl 



etc. 



It is not to be expected that the first attempts at original composition 
in the tone language will be in perfect form. They will compare favor- 
ably, however, with the first compositions in English. 

The purpose is to lead the pupil to think and to express his thoughts, 
even though the thoughts are crude and the expression faulty. 



ATTRACTIVE SONG BOOKS 



Aiken's Part Songs for Mixed Voices ;?o.65 

Betz's Gems of School Song (Completi) .... .70 

Songs of Home and Pleasure .15 

Songs of Nature . I j 

Songs of the Seasons .15 

Songs for Morning, Evening, and Night . .15 

Birge's Choruses and Part Songs for High Schools . .65 
Brewster & Thomas's Song Stories and Songs for 

Children . .60 

Dann's Christmas Carols and Hymns .45 

School Hymnal . .50 

Earhart's Art Songs for High Schools .80 

Franklin Square Song Collection. 8 Numbers. Each .60 

Johnson's Songs Every One Should Know . . . .50 

Jones's Songs of Seasons .25 

MacConnell's Standard Songs and Choruses for 

High Schools .75 

Mathews's Songs of All Lands .50 

McCaskey's Favorite Songs and Hymns .... .80 

Natural Advanced Music Reader i.oo 

Natural Music Leaflets: Prices from 2c. to 8c. each. 
Special list on application. 

NeCollins's Glee and Chorus Book .65 

Neidlinger's Earth, Sky, and Air in Song: 

Book I .70 

Book II 80 

Rix's Mastersinger .65 

Shirley's Part Songs for Girls' Voices .... .75 

Part Songs for Mixed Voices .75 

School and Festival Songs .25 

Siefert's Choice Songs. Book I .50 

Book II. Revised edition .50 

Standard Musical Library: Prices from loc. to zoc. each. 
List on application. 
Special Music Catalogue sent on request. 



AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 



THE ELEANOR SMITH 
MUSIC COURSE 

By ELEANOR SMITH, Head of the Department of 
Music, School of Education, University of Chicago. 



Primer $0.2^ Alternate Second Book , i^o. 30 

First Book .... .25 Third Book .... .40 

Second Book 30 Fourth Book 50 

Teacher* 5 Manual .... ^0,50 



THIS music series, consisting of six books, covers the 
work of the primary and grammar grades. It contains 
nearly a thousand songs of exceptional charm and 
interest, vyhich are distinguished by their thoroughly artistic 
quality and cosmopolitan character. The folk songs of many 
nations, selections from the vv^orks of the most celebrated 
masters, numerous contributions from many eminent Ameri- 
can composers, now presented for the first time, are 
included. 

^ The Eleanor Smith Music Course is graded in sympathy 
with the best pedagogical ideas — according to which every 
song becomes a study, and every study becomes a song. 
Technical points are vvorked out by means of real music, 
instead of manufactured exercises; complete melodies, instead 
of musical particles. Each technical point is illustrated by a 
wealth of song material. A great effort has been made to 
reduce to the minimum the number of songs having a very 
low alto. 

^ The course as a whole meets the demands of modern 
education. Modern life and modern thought require the 
richest and best of the past, combined with the richest and 
best of the present, so organized and arranged as to satisfy 
existing conditions in the school and home. The series 
is world wide in its sources, universal in its adaptation, 
and modem in the broadest and truest sense of the 
word. 
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HARMONIC MUSIC SERIES 

By FREDERIC H. RIPLEY, Principal of the Long- 
fellow School, Boston; and THOMAS TAPPER 



Primer ^0.50 

First Reader 30 

Second Reader 35 

Third Reader 40 

Fourtll Reader 40 



Fifth Reader. For un- 
changed voices , . J^o.50 
The same. With bass, . 50 

Charts A, B, C, D, E, F, 

and G . . Each, 4.00 



THIS series is essentially a working course of power- 
giving quality. It pays great attention to the technics 
of music, and affords a very complete training for the 
ear, eye, and voice. The work is graded with care, and 
supplied with abundant reviews. Each book contains all 
the directions needed by the teacher in carrying on the course. 
^ In each volume are a large number of classic, patriotic, 
devotional, and folk songs, which are especially adapted to the 
grades for which they are presented. These songs are for 
the most part by well-known composers, and are suitable, 
not only for general use, but also for special occasions. 
^ The studies in vocalization, and in the control of the breath, 
were selected from the works of the greatest authorities on 
these subjects. These exercises are invaluable for promoting 
clear and rapid enunciation and articulation, as well as for 
cultivating a pure and musical quality of tone. The sight 
reading is founded upon a simple but efficient principle for 
training the eye to recognize rapidly, and to interpret music 
symbols. The dictation exercises train the ear to hear 
correctly, and perfect tne pjpil's ability to use music signs. 
At the same time they serve both as a test of previous 
accomplishments, and as a drill in composition. 
^ The Natural Music Charts form an important part of the 
course, and fiirnish valuable instruction supplementary to that 
in the readers. Each new difficulty encountered in the latter 
is first made clear by a suitable drill in the charts. 
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MELODIC MUSIC SERIES 

By FREDERIC H. RIPLEY, Principal of the Longfellow 
School, Boston, and THOMAS TAPPER, Lecturer on 
Music in the Institute of Musical Art of the City of 
New York. 



First Reader .... ^0.25 
Second Reader 30 



Third Reader .... j^o.40 
Fourtli Reader 50 



THE Melodic Music Series presents a. maximum number 
of choice songs and a minimum amount of teaching. 
It does not require the use of any charts, and is especially 
designed for those schools in which a book for two grades is 
desired. So few are the directions needed for carrying on 
the work, so simple is the arrangement, and so easy the 
gradation, that the course can be conducted without dilBcuIty 
by teachers who have had but little experience in teaching 
music. 

^ From beginning to end there is a consistently developed 
plan. The song element is made the basis of study, each 
idea being incorporated in a melody by means of which it is 
firmly fixed in the learner's mind. The books afford an 
adequate presentation of forms, and a simple and natural de- 
velopment in rhythm, chromatics, and minor and part-writing. 
There is a graded series of lessons in tone-study, and no de- 
parture is made from correct terminology and from music nota- 
tion. The words, which are especially fitted for each grade, 
pertain to the child-world, and are cheerfiil and interesting. 
The pages are clear and open — not crowded. 
^ These readers are rich in bright, happy songs, which are 
suitable, not merely for general use, but for special days, festi- 
vals, and seasons as well. In addition to selections from the 
works of classical composers and a large number of folk-songs, 
the books contain a noteworthy collection of songs contributed 
especially for this course. Never before have so many choice, 
original songs been brought together in a series of this kind. 
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EDUCATION THROUGH 
MUSIC 

By CHARLES HUBERT FARNSWORTH, Adjunct 
Professor of Music, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

ll.OO 



THIS book, intended primarily for the grade teacher, is 
at once a rule, a guide, and an inspiration. Its purpose 
is to point out the place of music in the general educa- 
tional scheme ; how it correlates with all the other subjects in 
the curriculum and coordinates them. It demonstrates the 
value of music as a mental training and explains in detail the 
artistic possibilities to which music may rise in any school. 
^ It covers the eight years of elementary schools, the work 
being divided into three distinct groups or phases. Beginning 
with the kindergarten, the work for each school year up to 
and including graduation from the eighth grammar grade, 
is logically and systematically presented. There is a delinite 
place and time for everything, and this spells success for the 
grade teacher who is called upon to teach the subject. 
^ The plan of the book shows an easy and gradual develop- 
ment. The teacher is never in doubt as to what to teach. 
The work is laid out step by step for each year ; and the end 
to be accomplished is plainly indicated. This also spells suc- 
cess. Detailed information is given to the grade teacher 
and to the music supervisor as to the processes of music writ- 
ing, music reading, and song interpretation, and methods of 
presentation applicable to any music course are clearly set forth. 
^ From the beginning to the end, the book is eminently 
practical. While it contains a large amount of detailed in- 
struction for the grade teacher, it also contains an equally large 
amount of descriptive pedagogic text on the presentation of 
music in the school, and thus becomes a valuable text in the 
hands of principals, supervisors, and superintendents. 
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BARNES'S NEW HISTORIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Elementary, j^o. 60 ; School , , j^I.oo 

^ In their new form these books are thoroughly up-to-date, 
both as to contents and as to dress. The Elementary History 
has been entirely rewritten in a series of biographies by that 
charming writer for children. Dr. James Baldwin. The 
School History has been completely revised, and gives greater 
prommence to the life of the people, and to the wonderful 
development of our industries. 

EGGLESTON'S NEW CENTURY HISTORY 

OF THE UNITED STATES . . . ^i.oo 
^ The author's purpose was to tell the story of our country 
so briefly that it might be mastered within the usual time 
allotted to the study, and yet to preserve its interest unimpaired 
by condensation. He has been especially successful in pre- 
senting those facts of the home life of the people, and their 
progress in civilization, which are essential to history. 

McMASTER'S HISTORIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Primary, ^0.60; Brief ;Ji 00 

^ These books are remarkable for their freshness and vigor, 
and their historical and impartial treatment. The Primary 
History contains work for one school year, and is simply and 
interestingly written. The Brief History directs the attention 
of the pupil particularly to the colonial period, yet it does 
not neglect the later events. 

WHITE'S OUTLINE STUDIES IN UNITED 

STATES HISTORY ^0.30 

^ A helpful note book containing blanks to be filled in by the 
pupil, questions to be answered, outline maps for the location 
of places, marking of boundaries, and tracing of routes, out- 
Imes for essays, etc, with full directions for the pupil and 
suggestions to the teacher. 
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RODDY'S GEOGRAPHIES 

By JUSTIN RODDY, M.S., Department of Geography, 
First Pennsylvania State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 



Elementary Geography , ^0.50 



Complete Geography , . ^l.oo 



THIS "information" series meets a distinct demand for 
new geographies which are thoroughly up to date, and 
adapted for general use, rather than for a particular use 
in a highly specialized and organized ideal system. While 
not too technical and scientific, it includes suiEcient physio- 
graphic information for the needs of most teachers. 
^ An adequate amount of material is included in each book 
to meet the requirements of those grades for which it is designed. 
This matter is presented so simply that the pupil can readily 
understand it, and so logically that it can easily be taught by 
the average teacher. 

^ The simplicity of the older methods of teaching this subject 
is combined with just so much of the modern scientific methods 
of presentation as is thoroughly adapted to elementary grades. 
Only enough physiography is included to develop the funda- 
mental relations of geography, and to animate and freshen the 
study, without overloading it in this direction. 
^ The physical maps of the grand divisions are drawn to the 
same scale, thus enabling the pupil to form correct concepts 
of the relative size of countries. The political and more de- 
tailed maps are not mere skeletons, giving only the names 
which are required by the text, but are full enough to serve 
all ordinary purposes for reference. In addition, they show 
the principal railroads and canals, the head of navigation on 
all important rivers, and the standard divisions of time. 
^ The illustrations are new and fresh, reproduced mostly 
from photographs collected from all parts of the world. 
Formal map studies or questions accompany each map, direct- 
ing attention to the most important features. 
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STEPS IN ENGLISH 

By A, C. McLEAN, A.M., Principal of Luckey School, 
Pittsburg; THOMAS C. BLAISDELL, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of English, Fifth Avenue Normal High School, 
Kttsburg; and JOHN MORROW, Superintendent of 
Schools, Allegheny, Pa. 



Book One. For third, fourth, and fifth years ^0-40 

Book Two. For sixth, seventh, and eighth years 60 



THIS series presents a new method of teaching language 
which is in marked contrast with the antiquated systems 
in vogue a generation ago. The books meet modern 
conditions in every respect, and teach the child how to ex- 
press his thoughts in language rather than furnish an undue 
amount of grammar and rules. 

^ From the start the attempt has been made to base the work 
on subjects in which the child is genuinely interested. Lessons 
in writing language are employed simultaneously with those in 
conversation, while picture-study, the study of literary selec- 
tions, and letter-writing are presented at frequent intervals. 
The lessons are of a proper length, well arranged, and well 
graded. The books mark out the daily work for the teacher 
in a clearly defined manner by telling him what to do, and 
when to do it. Many unique mechanical devices, e. g., a 
labor-saving method of correcting papers, a graphic system of 
diagramming, etc., form a valuable feature of the work. 
^ These books are unlike any other series now on the 
market. They do not shoot over the heads of the. pupils, 
nor do they show a marked effort in writing down to 
the supposed level of young minds. They do not contain 
too much technical grammar, nor are they filled with what 
is sentimental and meaningless. No exaggerated attention is 
given to analyzing by diagramming, and to exceptions to ordi- 
nary rules, which have proved so unsatisfactory. 
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MILNE'S PROGRESSIVE 
ARITHMETICS 

By WILLIAM J. MILNE, Ph.D., LL.D.. President of 
New York State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 



THREE BOOK SERIES 

First Book $0.^$ 

Second Book 40 

Third Book 45 



TWO BOOK SERIES 

First Book $o-35 

Complete Book . . . .65 



IN these series the best modern methods of instruction have 
been combined with those older features which gave the 
author's previous arithmetics such marvelous popularity. 
^ Built upon a definite pedagogical plan, these 'books teach 
the processes of arithmetic in such a way as to develop the 
reasoning faculties, and to train the power of rapid, accurate, 
and skillful manipulation of numbers. The inductive method 
is applied, leading the pupils to discover truths for them- 
selves ; but it is supplemented by model solutions and care&l 
explanations of each step. 

^ Each new topic is first carefully developed, and then en- 
forced by sufficient practice to fix it thoroughly in the mind. 
The problems, which have been framed with the greatest care, 
relate to a wide range of subjects drawn firom modern life and 
industries. Reviews in various forms are a marked feature. 
Usefvilness is the keynote. 

^ In the First and Second Books the amount of work that 
may be accomplished in a half year is taken as the unit of 
classification, and the various subjects are treated topically, 
each being preceded by a brief resume of the concepts 
already acquired. In the Third Book the purely topical 
method is used in order to give the pupil a coherent 
knowledge of each subject. The Complete Book covers 
the work usually given to pupils during the last four vears 
of school. ,, 
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COE AND CHRISTIE'S 
STORY HOUR READERS 

One or Two Books for Each Year 
Perception Cards — Teachers' Manual 



THE Story Hour Readers are basic readers, the basis 
being the "story" or "content" method, which pre- 
sents a jingle followed by an interesting story. The 
stories are complete from the start, and in them there is a 
repetition of words and phrases, but not to the point of mon- 
otony. Abstract words and phrases are taught in a new 
way, in their relation to other words, and everything is made 
as concrete as possible. 

^ When taught to read by this method the pupils are made 
to focus their attention and mental energy on the thought, 
and because they understand the meaning they are enabled 
to read with good, natural expression. As a further aid, the 
words in the first two books are so grouped that a natural 
pause comes at the end of each line. 

^ These readers are provided with a complete system of 
phonetics, adapted to the reading material, and thus they are 
entirely unlike conventional phonetic readers in which the 
reading material is adapted to the phonetics. In the Story 
Hour Readers the reading material is not of the artificial, 
made-to-order kind, in which interest and action have been 
sacrificed, nor is the pupils' reading labored and mechanical. 
^ The books are illustrated with pictures in colors in a manner 
unequalled in any other school readers. They look entirely 
unhke the conventional school readers in the striking charac- 
ter of their illustrations, and for this reason children are all 
the more attracted to them. 

*^ The Story Hour method is laid out carefully step by step 
in the Teachers' Manual, and each step is explained with 
sufScient clearness and fullness for any teacher. 
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STEADMANS' WRITING 

By ANDREW H. STEADMAN, Supervisor of Penmanship, Cincinnati 
Public Schools, and CARRIE D. STEADMAN, formerly Assistant 
Supervisor of Penmanship. 



8 Pads . . . Each, 15 cents Chart. In Five Sheets, . ^1,50 



STEADMANS' Graded Lessons in Writing train the 
child to maintain a truly healthful position, and to use 
the large muscles of the upper arm and shoulder as the 
motive power in writing. As the ability to write automatic- 
ally is acquired, a correct sitting, habit is inculcated; stoop- 
ing over the desk, cramping the lung space, bringing the eyes 
so close to the paper that they are permanently injured, be- 
come impossible. The child is no longer subjected to the 
harmful tendencies of former days. 

^This system teaches the child to write a good, characteristic 
hand that will remain with him through life. The course is 
presented in eight pads. Each pad is a complete cycle, 
covering the work for an entire year, and containing forty 
sheets, eighty pages, three and one-third times as much as 
a copybook. Each page presents a central idea, around 
which the lesson is constructed. The drills constitute a ser- 
ies of graded, specialized, physical culture exercises. These 
exercises are so devised and arranged that the pupils, are led, 
by easy gradations, from the simplest forms and letters to the 
more complex. Each drill is based upon the movement re- 
quired to form the letter or letters under confs'deration during 
that particular writing lesson. 

^The work is simplicity itself. It teaches an easy, graceful 
style of free handwriting with full play for the writer's indi- 
viduality. It requires no extra exercise books, no teacher's 
manual, no blank pads, and no additional paper. Any teacher 
can teach it with ease without further assistance, and any 
child will find no difficulty in performing it successflilly, and 
in acquiring a handwriting that is legible, rapid, and automatic. 
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HIC KS'S C HAM PI ON 
SPELLING BOOK 

By WARREN E. HICKS, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 

Complete, 1^0.25 Part One, $0. 1 8 Part Two, ;go. 1 8 



THIS book embodies the method that enabled the pupils 
in the Cleveland schools after two years to win the Na- 
tional Education Association Spelling Contest of 1908. 
^ By this method a spelling lesson of ten words is given each 
day from the spoken vocabulary of the pupil. Of these ten 
words two are selected for intensive study, and in the spelling 
book are made prominent in both position and type at the head 
of each day's lessons, these two words being followed by the 
remaining eight words in smaller type. Systematic review is 
provided throughout the book. Each of the ten prominent 
words taught intensively in a week is listed as a subordinate 
word in the next two weeks ; included in a written spelling 
contest at the end of eight weeks ; again in the annual contest 
at the end of the year ; and again as a subordinate word in the 
following year's work; — used five times in all within two 
years. "^ 

^ The Champion Spelling Book consists of a series of lessons 
arranged as above for six school years, from the third to the 
eighth, inclusive. It presents about 1,200 words each year, 
and teaches 3 1 2 of them with especial clearness and intensity. 
It also includes occasional supplementary exercises which serve 
as aids in teaching sounds, vowels, homonyms, rules of spell- 
ing, abbreviated forms, suffixes, prefixes, the use of hyphens, 
plurals, dictation work, and word building. The words have 
been selected from lists, supplied by grade teachers of Cleve- 
land schools, of words ordinarily misspelled by the pupils of 
their respective grades. 
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OVERTON'S HYGIENE 
SERIES 

By FRANK OVERTON, A. M., M. D.. Author of 
"Applied Physiology." 

Personal Hygiene (For the lower grades) . . . Jo. 40 
General Hygiene (For the upper grammar grades) . .60 



THE thousands of users of Dr. Overton's "Applied 
Physiology" will be glad to learn that he has prepared 
a new series which treats of hygiene and sanitation in 
accordance with the most progressive modern views. 
•^ The earlier series was the first to teach the subject from 
the practical standpoint of health preservation, and his new 
series marks another important step forward. 
yj In his capacity as Health Officer, as well as a general 
practising physician. Dr. Overton has had exceptional 
opportunity to gain his knowledge at first hand, to form 
sound judgments, and to view the whole subject in a broad, 
practical way. 

^ This two book course emphasizes hygiene in every 
chapter, but it gives enough physiology and anatomy for the 
pupil to understand the hygiene and sanitation. " 

^ These books have the same fundamental qualities which 
contributed so largely to the great success of Dr. Overton's 
former books — clear, concise language, a generous collection 
of vital facts, truthful and scientifically accurate statements, 
well-balanced choice of topics, and a rare pedagogical 
adaptation to the classroom, with questions at the end of the 
chapters. 

^ No boy or girl who studies these books can fail to 
live more healthfully or to promote the cause of public 
health. 
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NATURE STUDY BY GRADES 

By HORACE H. CUMMINGS, B.S., Formerly Super- 
visor of Nature Study, State Normal School, University 
of Utah. 



Vol. I. Teachers' Book for Primary Grades $0.^0 

Vol. II. Textbook for Lower Grammar Grades 60 

Vol. III. Textbook for Higher Grammar Grades 75 



UNLIKE other textbooks upon Nature Study, this series 
presents definite work in each grade for both city and 
rural schools, and is not confined to the consideration 
of animal and plant life. Its scope, on the contrary, is practi- 
cally unlimited, its object being to bring the pupil into contact 
with the objects of his homeland school environment, and 
through careful observation of these, to lead him to discover 
the principles by which nature is governed and to understand 
more clearly how these principles may be used to serve man's 
needs. Some physical experience — observing, handling, or 
experimenting with an object — before its abstract considera- 
tion — is the keynote of all three volumes of the series. 
^ Field lessons, excursions, and visits to places of industry 
are planned for, where operations of nature or occupations of 
man may be studied first hand. In order that the pupil may 
derive all the benefit possible from direct investigation, the 
text throughout the series is presented in the form of questions, 
each question depending either upon the knowledge the pupil 
has already accumulated or upon his power of observation, 
thus helping him to build up for himself the best foundation 
for rational interpretation and to develop his sense per- 
ception. 

^ Such illustrations as are used are included purely for prac- 
tical purposes — either to explain the construction aiid use of 
apparatus or to show some phenomenon or condition in nature 
not Ukely to be seen by the pupils living in cities. 
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